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CALLAS portrays Verdi's 
LADY MACBETH 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Nicola Rescigno 
Letter scene and 

Sleep Walking scene 

ESL6260 


OTTO KLEMPERER 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
—Handel 


Concerto Grosso in A minor 
ESL6254 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
and GERALD MOORE—Piano 
Drink to me only; 

Plaisir d’amour; Auf 

Fligeln des Gesanges; 

Songs my mother taught 

me; Si mes vers 

avaient des ailes 

ESL6255 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Stravinsky—Excerpts 

from the “Fire Bird” 

ESL6262 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Offenbach—Rosenthal— 
Excerpts 

from “Gaité Parisienne” 
ESL6261 

*Bandstand’’ 

MUNN AND FELTON’S 
(FOOTWEAR) BAND 


BAN DSTAND 


MUR AMD PELTONE conmrernas: BARD 


Overture: Light Cavalzy; 
Dam Busters March 
Conducted by 

Stanley H. Boddington, 
L.R.A.M., .M. 


St. Margarets March 
G7751 


**Atmosphere’”’ 
TONY CROMBIE 
and his Men 
St. James Infirmary; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
Ninth Man; I'll Close my eves 
ESG7753 


YOUR RECORD DEALER CAN GIVE YOU A 

LEAFLET listing many other H.M.V. and 

Columbia Stereo EPs. Be sure to ask 
him for it. 


BREO 


EMI RECORDS LTD. 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST.: 
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Here are but a few of this wonderful new series 


HIIS MASTEI 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM narr., c.u. 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHEST: 
Grieg_""Peer Gynt” (No. 1) 
Morning; Return of Peer Gynt; 
(with Beecham Choral Society) 
In the Hall of the Mountain King; 
1st Arabian Dance 

RES4251 


RUDOLF KEMPE 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 

Overtures: 

Heuberger—“Der Opernball’”’ ; 
Reznicek—“Donna Diana” ; 


J.Strauss, Ist—Radetzky Marc 
es: 


SiR MALCOLM SARGENT 
YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Holst_"The Wonsls 

Mars; Jupiter 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 
Chopin—Ballade No. 2 in F; 
Nocturne No.8 inD flat RES4256 


RES4254 


“The Melody Lingers On’’ 
FRANK CORDELL 

and his Orchestra 

Just one of those things; 
Fascinating Rhythm; 
The Continental; 

The song is ended GES5753 
“Dancing in Stereo’ 

JOE LOSS 

and his Orchestra 

Waltzes: Parlez moi d’amour; 
Marie 

Quicksteps: Cheek to cheek; 
After you’ve gone GES5758 


Pe bo ye = ses 9 ae 
’ cond’ 

GEORGE MELACHRINO 

Traumerei (“Reverie’’) ; 

Waltz Dream; Poéme; 

Humoreske GES5752 


Vocal aon from 
“W. HORSE INN’’ 

Andy Cole, Rita Williams 

& Charles Young, the Williams 

Singers, Tony Osborne 

and his Orchestra GES5759 


PRICES 


ESG Series 
GES Series 


ESL Series 
RES Series 


All prices include tax 


10/744 each 


| 14/7d each 
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bande. She takes the angularity out of the 
Gavotte—it is treated staccato—and makes 
the remarkable Gigue, which belies its title, 
jess austere and more human than it looks 
on paper. 

The piano tone is sometimes shallow in 
Sorte passages but good in general. I eagerly 
await Miss Tureck’s recording of the two 
remaining Partitas, and of as many of 
Bach’s other keyboard works as she cares 
to give us. A.R. 


BACH. Suites for ’cello solo. No. 1 in 
G major, BWV1007 : No. 3 in C major, 
BWV1009. Janos Starker (’cello). 
Columbia Mono 33CX1656 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The deletion of Starker’s two Nixa discs of 
Bach suites removed from the gramophone 
catalogues some of the most superb ’cello 
playing ever recorded, and certainly the 
finest performances of these astonishing 
works—which, for all the spectacular 
advances in instrumental virtuosity these 
days, still represent a formidable challenge 
to ’cellists. The fact that he seems to be 
re-recording the set for Columbia—Nos. 2 
and 5 appeared last year—will be a matter 
for general satisfaction, for though Casals’s 
recordings have been recently reissued, 
they are more of historic interest; and, 
with all respect to that great master, 
Starker’s performances reached a level of 
technical polish and interpretative ease 
hitherto unattained. 

Comparison of these recordings with the 
Nixa versions (now five years old and 
more) is of great interest. The First Suite, 
strange to say, has thinner and cloudier 
tone than in the exceptionally clear and 
rich early recording: the Third Suite, for 
which Nixa had a more distant acoustic 
with less “presence”, gains considerably, 
the Prelude in particular sounding quite 
magnificent. As for the performances, in 
both the Sarabandes Starker seems to have 
matured, giving us a finer, more expressive 
line, beautifully poised, but in other move- 
ments, though the playing is, of course, 
masterly, he has lost a little of the first 
fine careless rapture which formerly struck 
us all so forcibly. It is not only that he 
takes some movements more steadily— 
perhaps an advantage in the G major 
Minuetto, though not in the C major 
Gavotte—but there is slightly less bite and 
buoyancy in the two Gigues; and the 
Courante of No. 3, which in the Nixa 
version was such a miracle of lightness and 
flexibility, does not slip by quite so effort- 
lessly. But this is being ultra-critical : 
this is still marvellous playing, technically 
faultless and intensely musical. It is a pity 
that Columbia: does not separate the 
movements by scrolls. L.S 


LISZT. Piano Sonata in B minor, 
G.178. Grandes Etudes de Paga- 
nini, G.141, Nos. 1-6. Bela Siki 
(piano). Pye Mono CCL30137 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 4d. P.T.). 

This is the first complete recording of 
Liszt’s Paganini Etudes to appear in the 
English catalogues, I believe, and, if only 
from a historical point of view, about time 
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too, for they represent a collaboration 
between the two greatest virtuosi of the 
nineteenth century. The label says G.140 
(referring to Humphrey Searle’s catalogue 
for the fourth edition of Grove’s Dictionary), 
but actually Siki plays G.141. Liszt’s first 
version was hair-raising, hardly to be 
attempted even by modern virtuosi; 
thirteen years later, in 1851, he revised the 
studies and made them a shade less 
impossible, and this is the version played 
here. Bela Siki’s performance is very neat, 
smudged occasionally by too much 
sostenuto pedal, brilliant by all means, 
but not extravagantly exhibitionistic, in 
fact at times rather sober. I admire him 
here, and in the sonata on the other side, 
for looking behind the virtuosity for the 
structural and poetic beauty of the music. 
The trills in Campanella are hair-raising— 
they seem to set up a whirlpool of air 
inside the keyboard—and the figuration is 
beautifully neat; but the most distinctive 
playing is heard in the noble and dramatic 
Tremolo study in G minor. In the famous 
Octave study in E flat the rushing scales 
should have you sitting on the edge of your 
seat; Siki doesn’t, because he is after the 
curve of the whole line, the sense of the 
whole paragraph. I still think it a fine 
performance. 

In the B minor sonata Siki encounters 
formidable competition, notably from the 
Valentin Gheorghiu (H.M.V. ALP1708— 
7/59). Siki’s playing is neater, less 
rhetorical, less fiery though still brilliant; 
he is meticulous in observance of nuances 
and pedalling, except on rare occasions 
where his variant readings set you by the 
ears; a chord where Liszt wrote none, a 
change of harmony, a note repeated 
where Liszt ties it, a diminuendo instead 
of a fortissimo and so on. These are 
uncharacteristic of the performance in 
general. I find him too careful in the slow 
music, and it is significant that in one 
passage where Liszt says incalzando (turn on 
the heat), Siki opts for cold steel instead. 
In the fugue, which he takes at a good 
pace, the phrases have a mechanical effect, 
rather as if they were short of breath; and 
other pieces of thematic passage work in the 
sonata confirm an impression that Siki is 
not interested in polyphony; if there is a 
secondary voice, it must be an accompani- 
ment for him, and so of no particular 
expressive importance. 

The piano tone is wonderfully rich in 
the bass, and rings pleasantly round the 
studio in the top treble; the middle 
register seems a bit cramped in space, 
oddly so. The pianoforte sound in general 
is much less clangorous and _ treble- 
weighted than that of Gheorghiu’s disc. 
What we want now is a performance as 
thrilling as Gheorghiu’s and as scrupulous 
as Siki’s, and then some. What about it, 
Mr. Brendel, Mr. Cziffra, Mr. Vasary, and 
other contestants? W.S.M. 





STEREO RECORDS 
see pages 145-150 of this issue 
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MOZART. Music for Piano Duet. 
Sonata in C major, K.19d: Sonata in 
D major, K.381: Sonata in B flat 
major, K.358: Sonata in G major, 
K.357: Andante and Variations in G 
major, K.501 (PL432/1): Sonata in F 
major, K.497: Sonata in C major, 
K.521 (PL432/2). Ingrid Haebler 
and Ludwig Hoffmann (piano duet). 
Vox Mono PL432-1/2 (two 12 in., 
60s. plus 19s. 6d. P.T.). 

The Westminster pair of Mozart duet 
records, with Badura-Skoda and Demus, 
has disappeared, but their place is happily 
taken by the new Vox set, which is 
attractively played and well recorded. The 
new duo, like the old, couple the two 
mature sonatas on a single disc; but on the 
other record they find room not only for the 
Salzburg pair of sonatas and _ the 
fragmentary G major, but also for the very 
early sonata K.19d composed in London. 
The announcement in The Public Advertiser 
for July 11th, 1765 ends with the sentence: 
“the two children (Wolfgang and his sister) 
will play also together upon the same 
harpsichord, and put upon it a hand- 
kerchief, without seeing the keys’’. ; 

There is a very interesting essay on this 
Duet-Sonata in A. Hyatt King’s Mozart in 
Retrospect (Oxford). With Howard 
Ferguson, Mr. Hyatt King has also edited 
a definite edition of the Sonata (also 
Oxford). Unfortunately Miss Haebler 
and Mr. Hoffmann do not use it, but play 
corrupt readings from the French edition 
of the work. The record also includes the 
very beautiful G major Variations. Like 
all duet and two-piano music, except pieces 
as difficult as Stravinsky’s Concerto for four 
Pianos, these pieces are still more enjoyable 
to play than to listen to. But the Vox’set 
is welcome in that it brings some fine 
pieces within the reach of Mozart-lovers 
who may not be pianists. 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA. Granados. 
Danza Espafiola No. 5: Danza 
Espafiola No. 10. Gmnattali. Danse 
Brasileira. Bautista. Preludio y 
Danza. Albéniz. Danza Espajiola. 
Pedrell. Danzas of the Three Captive 
Princesses. Barroso. Danza 
Mexicana. Laurindo Almeida 
(guitar). Capitol Mono P8467 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

It is easy to listen to Almeida’s guitar- 
playing in a lazy uncritical way and get a 
good deal of pleasure out of it even when 
he is giving his attention to music of little 
or no worth. On this disc the music seems 
to have rather more substance than on the 
last I heard, and it can be enjoyed.at a 
more alert level. The first of the Granados 
pieces is the only one that will be familiar 
to most people—the popular Spanish Dance 
in E minor. Almeida allows himself a 
degree of rubato that would not be tolerated 
for a moment on the piano, and perhaps he 
does distort the flow of the beats more than 
is necessary. The other Granados dance is 
too long and repetitive, but the following 
piece by the Brazilian composer Gnattali is 
personable and harmonically of interest, 
while the Bautista pieces have a grave 

E 
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beauty that is most attractive; Bautista, 
Grove informs me, is a Spanish composer 
who has been living in Argentina since the 
Spanish Civil War. I would guess that the 
Gnattali and Bautista pieces profit from 
having been written for the guitar, whereas 
the Granados dances and the Albéniz that 
opens side two are arrangements and 
therefore not quite so successful. I take 
Pedrell to be Felipe Pedrell who died in 
1922 after a lifetime devoted to Spanish 
music; he deserves the thanks of all 
musicians for having taught Falla, Granados 
and Roberto Gerhard. His three dances 
have that same grave beauty that appears 
in so much Spanish music, the Bautista 
for instance and also at the start of 
Granados’s Lover and the Nightingale. An 
attractive record of out-of-the-way music, 
full of nostalgic beauty, expressively played 
and well recorded. RF. 


ENRICO MAINARDI. Gluck. Melody 
in D major. Grazioli. Adagio in A 
minor. Schubert. Ave Maria. 
Schumann. Abendlied.. Enrico 
Mainardi (’cello), Michael 
Raucheisen (piano). D.G.G. Mono 
EPL30455 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
Ps). 

I have not seen the sleeve, and as D.G.G. 
seldom help out with their EPs, I offer 
the following. The Gluck “Melody in 
D major” is in fact in D minor: it is 
the middle section of “The Dance of 
the Blessed Spirits” from Orpheus. Grazioli 
was younger than Haydn, older than 
Beethoven; a harpsichord sonata in G 
of his has been much reprinted to the 
exclusion of almost all his other music, and 
this Adagio is taken from it and trans- 
posed up a tone. The Schubert piece was 
of course written as a song, and the 
Schumann as a piano duet. All the pieces 
are slow, recorded with a backward and 
rather wooden piano accompaniment, and 
played by the ’cellist with full tone; they 
do not all suit the ’cello, the Gluck in 
particular quite losing its character. Not 
a very distinguished disc. R.F. 


MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVITCH. 
Brahms. Sonata No. 2 in F major, 
Op. 99. Popper. Elfin Dance. 
Debussy. Preludes, Book 1: No. 12, 
“Minstrels”; Suite Bergamasque : 
No. 3, “Clair de Lune”. Scriabin. 
Etude, Op. 8, No. 11 (arr. Piatigorsky). 
Mstislav Rostrepovitch (cello), 
Alexander Dedyukhin (piano). 
H.M.V. Mono ALP1690 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

The difficulty about Brahms’s ’cello 
sonatas is that so often one wishes he had 
set this bewitching music for some other 
instrument. Rostropovich is one of the 
handful of ’cellists in the world who make 
you wish no such thing. He can make the 
music sound right, in fact inevitable—no 
other instrument would have done. Listen 
to that difficult bit in the first movement 
when the ’cello seesaws between two notes, 
quite fast and quietly, while the piano 
plays the first subject softly in the treble. 
Very often (including the last record I 
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heard of the sonata) it makes nonsense; 
here it sounds perfectly magical. 

And so on, through four movements. 
Moment after moment of insight; and all 
beautifully recorded—or is it? Is the piano 
sometimes rather backward? Does the 
’cello sound grow glazed and rusty at one 
point in the last movement? Is sound too 
faithful when you can hear so much 
breathing and so much tape noise? I 
mention what I hear, but I’d rather hear 
this than most other ’cellists. Fournier and 
Tortchiev have both recorded Brahms in 
F; much as I admire their readings, this 
new one sounds more real and most 
inspired. 

I could wish that the record was more 
satisfactorily laid out for serious music- 
lovers. The fourth movement spills over 
on to side two, which is then filled up with 
musical inanities. 

One hears how to articulate at speed if 
you are prepared to put up with Popper’s 
Elfin Dance which explains why that Bumble 
Bee was in such a hurry to get away. Ros- 
tropovitch’s elf is jet-propelled. Scriabin’s 
study is a sad and soupy tune that shows off 
his cantabile playing wonderfully well. If 
you aren’t a pianist, you may like the two 
transcriptions from Debussy. If not, you 
will think this an extravagant way to buy 
a magnificent performance of Brahms’s F 
major sonata—well, I do. W.S.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Mass in B minor, BWV232. 
Friederike Sailer (soprano), Mar- 
garet Bence (contralto), Fritz 
Wunderlich (tenor), Erich Wenk 
(bass), Swabian Chorale and 
Orchestra of the 35th German 
Bach Festival conducted by Hans 
Grischkat. Vox Mono VBX7: 
Stereo STPL511283 (three 12 in., 
50s. plus 16s. 24d. and 60s. plus 19s. 6d. 
P.T. respectively). Records cannot be 


purchased separately. 


Karajan (2/54) 383CX1121-3 


Thomas (12/55) OL50094-6 
E. Jochum (3/59) CFL1028-9 
This is the first stereo Mass in B minor, 
and both sound and performance are 
highly commendable. Grischkat is a good 
chorus-master, and the results of his 
careful training are everywhere apparent 
in the extremely important choral sections 
of this gigantic work. I have often 
mentioned my disappointment with the 
choral balance one hears on records issued 
nowadays, and to the best of my knowledge 
this performance is the only one in which 
there is sufficient clarity, distinction, and 
definition in the five individual voice-lines 
to make Bach’s polyphony really worth 
listening to. Aurally, the effect is an 
interesting one, for my first reaction was 
to think of the sopranos as being too weak, 
but in fact they are no stronger in tone than 
they should be in order to balance success- 
fully with the contraltos and: the men. 
Instead of hearing a loud top line and a 
hefty bass in octaves, this set of discs 
provides the listener with a complete 
picture of what Bach wrote. 
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The voices of the chorus sound young ani! 
fresh, and their vibrato is not so strong as to 
obscure the part-writing. This fault i: 
apparent in the Thomas and Jochum 
versions, though their choruses have « 
greater reserve of power. This is a great 
help in the opening of the Gloria, where the 
trumpets tend to cloud the chorus in the 
new Vox issue, both stereo and mono. 
Elsewhere, I found the balance between 
chorus and orchestra excellent. The oboi 
d’amore come through beautifully, and the 
solo flute (used in the Benedictus instead of 
the more usual violin) is an expert and 
remarkable artist. The horn solo in 
Quoniam is competently played, and a pair 
of bassoons gurgle and trill quite delightfully 
in the background. The string tone is of 
sufficient weight, though I imagine that a 
fairly small body was employed, and 
rightly so. Now and again the organ 
makes itself heard, and is_ strikingly 
effective; but its presence is discreet and 
all-pervading as a continuo instrument, 
and though the player’s name is not 
announced he deserves to be complimented 
on his good taste. 

It is pleasing to be able to report that 
two of the soloists are fine and sensitive 
artists with naturally pleasing voices and 
good diction. These are Fritz Wunderlich 
(tenor) and a bass whose name is new to 
me, Erich Wenk. Both have lyrical, 
flexible voices, with a good sense of line 
and phrasing. I liked especially the singing 
of Wunderlich in the Benedictus, whose 
curved and tricky lines have spelt the 
downfall of many a lesser artist. He 
manages to make every phrase sound 
natural and inevitable, and there is no 
sense of strain or feeling of unease. Wenk 
is not quite of the same high standard, but 
his bold and deeply musical interpretation 
of all the baritone and bass arias (allotted 
to two singers in the Jochum set) is both 
moving and memorable. He is perhaps at 
his best in Et in spiritum sanctum, where he 
seems quite undeterred by the long, 
rolling fioriture and difficult arpeggios. 
Now and again he is up against the eternal 
question of whether to phrase according to 
the words or the music, for much of Bach’s 
underlay appears to be at cross-purposes 
with the actual notes. In most cases his 
solution is the best one and the most 
musical. : 

The two women are unfortunately dis- 
appointing. Friederike Sailer has some 
good notes, and a rather greater quantity 
of shrill or harsh ones. She contrives to 
sound breathless almost all the time, 
audibly gasping in air at the obvious 
moment, which is usually not the correct 
place, musically. No attempt is ever made 
to build up a phrase or control a long note, 
and in this she is ably seconded by her 
partnér Margarete Bence. Qui sedes 1s 
spoilt by a metallic alto tone in which 
trills and vibrato are almost indistinguish- 
able; the duets are at times tolerable, 
though largely aggressive and unpleasant in 
quality of tone and intonation. I remember 
being disappointed also in the soprano and 
contralto soloists of the Jochum and 
Thomas sets, though Schwarzkopf remains 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, succ.. cx. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Sibelius—“Pelleas and Melisande” 
Incidental Music. 

At the Castle Gate; Pastorale; 

A spring in the park; The death of 
Melisande . 
‘At the Castle Gate’ is the theme music 
from the TV programme ‘‘Stars at 
Night’’, issued to meet public request. 
TER5154 
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BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Wagner—“Die Meistersinger” 
Procession of the Guilds; Dance of the 
Apprentices; Procession of the 
Mastersingers. 

7ER5149 


SIR EUGENE GOOSSENS 


‘KE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Smetana—“The Bartered Bride” 

“verture; Polka; Furiant. 
‘R5155 
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Margherita Carosio Recital No. 1 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 


Rossini—“The Barber of Seville” — 
Una voce poco fa; 
Donizetti-“Betly”"— 

In questo semplice modesto asilo 
TER5152 


“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


PAOLO MONTARSOLO—Bass 

Tl santo nome di Dio (Act 2) 
FLORIANA CAVALLI—Soprano 

La Vergine degli angeli (Act 2) 
GABRIELLA CARTURAN—Soprano 
Rataplan, rataplan (Act 3) 

Rome Opera House Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by 

Gabriele Santini 

7ER5150 
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FERNANDO GERMANI 


(Recorded at St. Laurens Church, 
Alkmaar, Holland). 

J. S. Bach—Prelude and Fugue 

in E Minor (““Wedge’’) 

TEP7083 


Best loved songs 


PAUL ROBESON 


Just a wearyin’ for you; Ol’ Man River; 
Trees; Deep river 
TEG8486 


Old Favourites 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 


with spoken introductions by the 
Conductor, SIR HUGH ROBERTON 
Belmont; Jesu, joy of man’s desiring; 
Crimond (Scottish Psalm Tune); 
Crlington (Psalm Tune) 

7EG8476 


41S MASTER'S VOICE (45 r.p.m. Extended Play RECORDS 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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WITH 


GIORIA 
Namath 
ANGELES 





OPERA HOUSE - ROME 
conducted by 

GABRIELE SANTINI 
rN rai ee), fe) 


y 4 —y o M-4- T-—s  d e) 
Libretto available 


Drawing by TITO GOBBI of 
himself in the title role 


Gianni chic 


PUCCINI 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
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ISTOFE 


with 

TERESA 

STICH RANDALL 
NICOLAI GEDDA 


LAMOUREUX ORCH. 
conducted by 

IGOR MARKEVITCH 
3 Records in presentation box 
ALP 1613-4-5 Mono only 


Records cannot be purchased 
Separately 


Libretto available 5/6 
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SOME OF THE GREATEST WAGNERIAN PERFORMANCES OF ALL TIME 
SUNG BY THE LEGENDARY 


“DIE WALKURE” 


Brunnhilde’s Battle Cry; 
Wotan’s Farewell 


Yj and Magic Fire Music 
(Recorded in 1927) 
wl , itn, _ “GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 
Uy Siegfried's Narration 
y and Death 
Yy (Recorded in 1930) 


| BRUNNHILDE'S 
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1 GY 
y IMMOLATION 
j (Recorded in 1928) 
Illustrated libretto supplied 
’ ’ Yy free with recerd 
Pricdrich » 2 
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“GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY?” series 
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OTHER NEW RECORDS 


A fine Schubert record — 

PAUL KLETZKI Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor (“Unfinished’’) 
“Rosamunde”— Overture; Entr’acte No. 3 in B flat; 
Ballet No. 2 in G@ ALP1725 (mono) ASD296 (stereo) 


3 Sonatas on one LP 

YEHUDI MENUHIN 

Robert Levin (Piano) 
Grieg — Sonatas in F, G and C minor 
ALPI1712 


Magnificent Chopin playing by 

MOISEIWITSCH 

Ballade No. 3 in A flat; Nocturne No. 18 in E; 

Fantaisie-Impromptu in C sharp minor; 

Scherzo No. 2 in B flat minor; Scherzo No. 4 in E; 

oe No. 12 in G; Ballade No. 4 in F minor MOISEIWITSCH 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE rp 33} rom RECORDS 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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a delight to the ear in the earliest version 
of all—von Karajan’s on Columbia. It is 
a thousand pities that this new version, 
which is excellent in almost all other 
respects, should suffer from poor casting, 
for it means that we still await the perfect 
B minor Mass. 

A few words about the acoustic and 
recording. Obviously a large church was 
used, and the resonance period seems to be 
in the neighbourhood of three seconds. 
Once or twice the tape is cut before the 
resonance has subsided, and there are now 
and again instances of pre-echo coming in 
on top of genuine echo. None of this 
obscures the instrumental or choral texture, 
however, and the result is—in the stereo 
version especially—that we receive an 
impression of spaciousness with no loss of 
clarity. Grischkat’s tempi are generally 
traditional, and though he loses control on 
one or two occasions (especially in the 
Gloria) he is reliable for ninety-five per cent 
of the time, which is highly commendable. 


DS. 
BRAHMS. Songs for voice, viola and 
piano, Op. 91. Zigeunerlieder, 
Op. 103. 


SCHUMANN. Frauenliebe und Leben, 
Op. 42. Margaret Bence (contralto), 
Fritz Ruf (viola), Rolf Reinhardt 
(piano). Vox Mono PL10850 


12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Songs, Op. 91: 

Ferrier, Spurr 
Frauenliebe und Leben: 
Ferrier, Newmark 

(2/51) LXT2556 or (4/54) LW5089 

Lehmann, Walter (11/57) ABL3166 
Berger, Scherzer (6/58) ALP1587 
Seefried, Werba (6/58) DGM19112 


Margaret Bence sang Schwertleite in 
Decca’s Die Walkiire and has taken part in 
recordings of Lassus and Vivaldi. This is 
evidently her first solo vocal record. Her 
voice is a warm and dark mezzo-soprano, 
light on the breath and so sometimes woolly 
in attack but also appealing in itself. She 
phrases well, and has a good feeling for 
words —though in quick songs she does 
not leave time to do much with them, 
perhaps because she’s busy enough with 
notes; Brahms’s Réslein dreie and Schumann’s 
Er, der Herrlichste both suffer in this respect. 

There’s a good deal to enjoy in her per- 
formance of Frauenliebe und Leben, which is 
nicely varied and calculated (except for 
“Helft mir, ihr Schwestern”, in which 
you’d never dream she was teetering on the 
verge of matrimony); of all available 
versions of this cycle, Lotte Lehmann’s is 
the one to live with and thrill to—essential 
womanhood—but Seefried’s is intelligent 
and well characterised too. Miss Bence’s 
falls below this standard, though not too 
far to make it a worth-while version if you 
fancy the coupling. Brahms’s Gypsy Songs, 
arranged by the composer from his choral 
sel, are strongly associated with Elena 
Gerhardt; Hilde Zadek’s LP is now with- 
crawn, so that Bence has the field to herself. 
‘Chey are splendid songs too, in which her 
enthusiasm tells to good effect; in some 
W ‘Y8, they suit her better than Schumann’s 
pas 


(2/54) LXT2850 


cle. 
In both these items Rolf Reinhardt’s 
Pano playing is no more than adequate in 
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style and feeling, and the piano tone is 
shallow and even more wavery than that of 
the Philips and Decca discs (the D.G.G. 
sounds all right to me, though A.R. didn’t 
care for it, but perhaps I was just reacting 
favourably to the discovery that it wasn’t 
my turn-table after all!). The tone is most 
satisfactory in the two songs with viola 
obbligato, partly perhaps because Rein- 
hardt plays most discreetly; for some reason 
Miss Bence has been moved further away 
from the mike for these, but at any rate the 
balance is acceptable, the words can still 
be heard, and the performances are 
euphonious and musical. W.S.M. 


BRAHMS. Four Serious Songs, Op. 
121: Denn es gehet dem Menschen; 
Ich wandte mich und sahe; O Tod, 
wie bitter; Wenn ich mit Menschen. 
Lieder. Treue Liebe: Am Sonntag 


Morgen: Auf dem Kirchhofe: Wie 
Melodien zieht es: Alte Liebe: Bei 
dir sind meine Gedanken: Wir 


wandelten: Dein blaues Auge. 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), Edwin 
McArthur (piano). Decca Mono 
LXT5345 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. 


P.F.). 
Ferrier (2/51) LXT2556 or (6/54) LW5094 
Heynis, van der Boogert (11/58) GBR6520 


The vocal part of Brahms’s Four Serious 
Songs, composed for low voice, spans two 
octaves and transposition upwards causes 
some phrases in the first and third songs to 
lie awkwardly for the voice, in addition to 
the loss of the dark tone which a contralto 
or baritone—but not a soprano or a tenor— 
can bring to the songs. Flagstad, despite 
the sincerity of her approach and some 
moving moments, does not convince one 
that the transposition should be attempted 
and so, as Aafje Heynis’s performance does 
not match the stature of the songs, we 
must turn to Kathleen Ferrier’s glorious 
singing for a complete realisation of the 
composer’s intentions. Flagstad does not 
convey, as Ferrier did, the deep sense of 
contemplation the words should call forth 
or the acute pessimism of the second song, 
which sees no hope for the oppressed and 
praises the dead because they are dead, 
and non-existence even more. 

Flagstad comes nearest to the heart of 
the matter in the wonderful ““O Tod, wie 
bitter bist du”, but when the darkness is 
illuminated at last by St. Paul’s great words 
on faith, hope, and charity (love) she fails 
to sing the recurrent phrases to the words 
“und hatte der Liebe nicht” (and have 
not charity) in the meaningful and moving 
way Ferrier does. 

She is much more satisfying in the songs 
on the other side of the disc though she 
largely ignores the dynamic markings 
(pb, pp, f) in Treue Liebe and uses a more or 
less constant mf. Auf dem Kirchhofe is finely 
and dramatically sung and Brahms’ sudden 
quiet allusion to one of the best known of 
Bach’s chorales is exquisitely done. The 
singer is touched to tenderness in Alte Liebe 
(Ancient love) and deals affectionately with 
Wie Melodien zicht es (Like melodies it 
passes softly through my mind) and Wir 
wandelten (The two of us wandered 
together) though the flow of the melody in 
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the last is disturbed by too much rubato. 
Edwin McArthur accompanies sensitively, 
the balance is reasonably good, the record- 
ing excellent. Decca, according to their 
usual admirable practice, provide a sheet 
with the German texts of the songs and 
English translations. : 


BRAHMS. Lieder. Vergebliches 
Standchenf: Von ewiger Liebe. 
STRAUSS, RICHARD. Lieder. 
Schlechtes Wetter: Wiegenlied. 
Irmgard Seefried (soprano), Erik 
Werba (piano). D.G.G. Mono 
EPL30402 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
P.T.). Item marked {previously 

available on DG16077 (8/57). 

It looks a good bargain but in fact 
anyone buying this record for the sake of 
the Strauss Lullaby (“Traume .. .”, etc.) 
had better be warned that the performance 
is markedly inferior to those by say Miss 
Schwarzkopf and the late Elisabeth 
Schumann, I marvel that this distinguished 
singer passed her own performance which 
is strangely perfunctory, cavalier and 
suggests miscalculations about breathing 
all along the line—surely the one thing the 
singer of a lullaby must not sound is 
winded! Schlechtes Wetter is better; though 
here again, the interpretation of the words 
might be far more subtle. The Brahms 
side is an improvement on the Strauss. 
The saucy, fingerwagging “Unsuccessful 
Serenade” is quite happily characterised, 
but I think the singer misses points in the 
opening section especially of Von ewiger 
Liebe—that brooding start “Dark, dark— 
in wood and in hedge . . .” Gerhardt 
paints the scene for you with an unforget- 
table, hushed mystery. Here all might be a 
bright summer’s afternoon! The accom- 
panist tends to hurry at the climax as they 
so often do. The drama of the piece, the 
agonised questions and answer, the intensely 
Germanic seriousness of it all (“Suffer you 
shame on my account”?, etc.) hardly get 
the full treatment. I can only give a very 


qualified recommendation. Recording 
good. P.H.-W. 
BRAHMS. Lieder. Wir wandelten, 


wir, zwei zusammen: Nicht mehr zu 
dir zu gehen: Ruhe, Sissliebchen : 
Die Mainacht: Der Tod, das ist die 
kithle Nacht: Unbewegte, laue Luft: 
Standchen. 

STRAUSS, RICHARD. Lieder. 


Morgen: Die Nacht: Du _ meines 
Herzens Krénelein:  Allerseelen: 
Georgine: Meinem Kinde: Traum 
durch die Dammerung: Standchen. 


Irmgard Seefried (soprano), Erik 
Werba (piano). D.G.G. Mono 
LPEM19165 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T.). Stereo: SLPM136010 
(4/59). 

The mono recording of this recital 
shows no improvement on the stereo in 
which, as I said in my review last April, 
voice and piano were not successfully 
integrated. The piano tone now sounds 
even more meagre, and naturally the 
criticisms I made of Miss Seefried’s inter- 
pretations of the Strauss songs still stand. 

A.R. 
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HAYDN. The Seasons—complete. 


Nancy Elsie Morison (sop.) 
Lucas Alexander Young (ten. 
Simon Michael Langdon (bass 


With the Beecham Choral Society 
(Chorus Master: Denis Vaughan) 
and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart., C.H. H.M.V. Mono ALP1606-8 
(three 12 in., 90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). 
Available in special Presentation Box 
complete with analytical notes. The 
records cannot be purchased separ- 
ately. 


Paradoxically The Seasons owes such 
popularity as it has to precisely those 
elements in it that Haydn himself would 
have liked to disown. He blamed van 
Swieten’s libretto (based on James 
Thomson, but with an overlay of pious 
moralising) for compelling him to imitate 
quail and cows and village bands and so 
forth—‘‘Frenchified trash’’, he called it. 
Yet he seems to have been reckoning 
without his own genius. These picturesque 
touches are smoothly blended into the 
musical argument; they take their place 
in the work as a whole without in any way 
weakening it. In fact if there is a part of 
the oratorio that the present-day listener is 
likely to find tedious it is the grandiose 
choruses in praise of Human Industry 
(here translated as ‘“Zeal’’!) and Divine 
Beneficence. 
their music is superb—but we naturally 
tend to feel that this particular type of 
statement was made once and for all by 
Handel. 

For the last two years a very good 
D.G.G. recording of The Seasons, with 
Fricsay conducting, has been available, 
but since it is now being deleted it pre- 
sumably found few buyers. This new 
recording is more economically arranged 
on three discs instead of four, and the fact 
that it is in English may commend it to 
some people. Naturally one hopes that it 
will have more success in making a great 
work better known to the British public, 
but nevertheless I am not convinced that 
it is really a better version than the earlier 
one, even though it may well prove more 
popular. 

The trouble is that Sir Thomas Beecham, 
to whom we all owe so much, has been up 
to his tricks again. I dare say that a 
nanny lurks in every critical breast, but in 
this context nursery terminology seems 
more than usually appropriate — 
particularly the distinction between “high 
spirits” and “naughtiness”. There are 
instances of both in Sir Thomas’s Seasons, 
though as a matter of fact high spirits are 
precisely what is not in evidence in his 
reading of the very first number, the 
introduction to Spring. By ignoring the 
time-signature that clearly indicates a two- 
pulse bar Sir Thomas makes this spirited 
G minor movement, marked vivace, plod; 
even his characteristically taut phrasing 
cannot undo the damage inflicted by a 
misconceived tempo. In general, however, 
Beecham’s tempi in this performance make 
good musical sense, and it is other grounds 
that make me hesitate to hail it as the 
complete success I had hoped for. 





Unjustly, as it happens, for. 
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Of course no one who knows Sir Thomas’s 
Handelian concoctions will be surprised to 
find that all the recitatives have been 
orchestrated, though it still seems to me a 
little odd that our most debonair and 
cosmopolitan conductor should consider 
Sseceo recitative too secular in style to be 
used in oratorio. As a matter of fact 
this really would not matter very much if 
it did not completely destroy one of Haydn’s 
imaginative strokes; in Winter he suddenly 
introduces soft string chords (with basses 
but without ’cellos!) into the middle of a 
recitative to paint the silent expanses of the 
snow-covered countryside, but in Sir 
Thomas’s version the strings play through- 
out and the point is lost. 

Nor do his tamperings with the orches- 
tration stop here. In the final chorus of 
Summer, which describes the calm of 
evening after a thunderstorm (I need 
hardly say that Sir Thomas does splendidly 
with the thunderstorm) Haydn strikes 
eight o’clock with his horns in octaves; 
on this recording a bell is added, in case 
you failed to take the point. This is 
merely unnecessary, but it is plainly absurd 
to go on doubling all the succeeding horn 
octaves in the same chorus with bells, 
when the imitation is no longer intended. 
The same sort of thing happens in the 
rather jolly hunting aria for the bass in 
Autumn. The spaniel flushes a bird, and 
bang! down it comes. Haydn has written 
one perfectly adequate bang for the shot 
but Beecham’s is evidently a poorer 
marksman, since another has to be inserted 
for his sake later in the aria-——where, 
incidentally, it makes no musical or 
dramatic sense. 


More forgivable are the added cymbals 
in the village-dance scene at the end of 
Autumn, though to anyone with more than 
the most superficial acquaintance with 
Viennese music of the time they suggest 
that a horde of janissaries had suddenly 
turned up, uninvited, to join in the fun. 
But still this is a wonderfully vivid number, 
and even though the chorus are not at 
their best in it we must at least give Sir 
Thomas credit for doing it in full; Fricsay 
saw fit to make an enormous cut here. 

As far as the soloists go the situation is 
exactly the opposite of that in the earlier 
recording. There it was the soprano who 
was the weakest member of the trio; this 
time Elsie Morison is outstanding. Neither 
of the two men is by any means bad, but 
although Alexander Young has a lovely 
legato line in his slower-moving music he 
sounds uncomfortable in the coloratura of 
his Winter aria, and Michael Langdon 
makes old Simon sound pompous rather 
than dignified. At its best the choral 
singing is excellent—the dance-scene men- 
tioned aboye is exceptional in sounding 
tentative and  under-rehearsed. The 
standard, and even the characteristics, of 
the recording are variable. At times the 
sound is foggy, with the voices obscuring 
instrumental detail, but at other points the 
balance is excellent. In general the 
acoustic is less clear than one could wish, 
so that trumpets and drums, for example, 
have no real cutting edge. 
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If I have reviewed this recording w th 
less than complete enthusiasm it is sot 
because it has failed to give me a great d:al 
of pleasure. The combination of Haydn 
and Beecham could hardly fail to do that. 
Yet the streak of braggadocio that is 
intertwined with refinement in Sir Thomas’s 
musical make-up and gives his interpreia- 
tions of, say, Berlioz and Tchaikovsky such 
strength, becomes a disadvantage when it 
leads him to tamper with scores for which 
he has less sympathy. Most of this perform- 
ance is splendid—energetic and humane— 
but no purpose is served by concealing the 
points at which Beecham does justice 
neither to Haydn nor himself. IN. 


JANACEK. Youth—A Suite for Wind 
Instruments. Prague Wind Quartet 
(Rudolf Hertl, flute; Vaclav Smetacek, 
oboe; Vladimir Riha, clarinet; Josef 
Schwarz, horn; Karel Bidlo, bassoon) 
and Alois Rybin  (bass-clarinet). 
Ditties and Nonsense Rhymes. 
Czech Singers’ Chorus (Chorus- 
Master: Jan Kuhn), Alfred Holecek 
(piano), soloists of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Supraphon 
Mono LPM400 (10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 
18. Ss Pt). 

Towards the end of his life Janacek had 
a tremendous and_ sustained burst of 
creative activity; included in its large orbit 
were these two works which consciously 
look back to the days of his youth. Youth 
(Mlddt) is a wind sextet avowedly reflecting 
his schooldays in the monastery at Brno. 
In the circumstances Janacek’s own 
particular brand of adult savagery and 
intensity will not be looked for; even so, 
the gaiety of the music, extending in one 
moyement to something like the school 
march, may well come as an agreeable 
surprise to a listener unprepared for such 
high spirits. The suite was a great success 
on the occasion of Janacek’s visit to London 
in 1926; it should be no less successful 
now with its first recording to be made 
available here. 

The title of the Ditties and Nonsense 
Rhymes makes it clear enough that this, too, 
was a work written in an old age that was 
determined not to grow old without a 
struggle. The rhymes appeared first in the 
Children’s Corner of a daily paper, and 
were avidly read by the seventy-one-year- 
old Janacek; set to music for nine voices, 
piano, eight “proper” wind, ocarina, and 
child’s drum they make a most entertaining 
suite which must surely flower still further 
in a film cartoon version which has been 
made. 

In this recording the instrumentalists 
give every point to the light-hearted music 
throughout, the singers all those points 
which are consistent with their wobble. 
The instrumentalists give a brilliant per- 
formance of the wind sextet, too, coping 
apparently effortlessly with the rhythmic 
difficulties of an ensemble work which 
appears to be written quite largely in 17/16. 
The addition of a bass clarinet to the stock 
single-instrument wind quintet makes in 
itself for a very noticeable extra warmth 
and depth to the sound; the effect is 
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Karl Haas 


AND THE LONDON BAROQUE ENSEMBLE 


BEETHOVEN 


Three Marches; Sextet in E Flat major, Op. 71; 
Octet in E flat major, Op. 103; 
Rondino in E flat major, Op. posth. 


CCL 30133 (12” LP) 






Joseph Cooper piano 


with the Pro Arte Orchestra conducted by CHARLES MACKERRAS 













WEBER: Konzertstiick in F minor, Op. 79 
TURINA: Rapsodia sinfonica 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 3 in D flat major, 
Op. 75 
LITOLFF: Scherzo from Concerto Symphonique, Op. 102 
CML 33006 (12” LP) 
















BELA SIKI piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor (“Moonlight”) 
CEC 32033 (7” EP) 








Sir John Barbirolli 


conducting the Halle Orchestra 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Py oon ™ 5 in E minor, Op. 64; Marche Slave, Op. 31 
L 30154 (12” LP) 
ROSSINI: Ballet Srests from “William Tell” 
(arr. Charies Godfrey, jun.) 
CEC 32038 (12” LP) 
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PYE GROUP RECORDS (Sales) LIMITED 
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COLLECTORS’ 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘ACE OF CLUBS’ RECORDS. Decca’s Bargain 12” LPs at 21/- each post free 





From leading dealers, or direct from OLYMPUS RECORD LTD., 
5 Laurence Pountney Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. } (MINcing Lane 6610) 


CORNER 


(LANgham 6155) 
(TEMple Bar 5614) 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony 5. Paris Cons—Schuricht. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony 6 (Pastorale). L.P.O.—Kleiber. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5. Hamburg Radio—lIsserstedt. 
MENDELSSOHN: Vin Concerto & Italian Symphony. Campoli/LPO, etc. 
BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto. Ricci & LPO—Boult. 
RACHMANINOY: Piano Concerto 2. Katchen/London NSO. 

ROSSINI: Boutique Fantasque—ballet. LSO—Ansermet. 

BALLET—Les Syiphides & Sleeping Beauty. Paris Cons—Desormiere. 
BIZET: Carmen & L’Arlesienne suites. London Philharmonic. 
TCHAIKOVSKY OVERTURES: 1812 & Hamlet. LPO—Boult 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien & Romeo & Juliet. London/Paris Orchs 
SPANISH MUSIC by Falla, Granados, Turina, Albeniz. c.—Jorda. 
FRANCK: Symphony & Symphonic variations. Paris—Munch, w. Joyce. 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3. Vienna Phil—Bohm. 

ae OVERTURES: Gazza Ladra, Wm. Tell, etc., etc. Amsterdam— 

einum. 

R. STRAUSS: Till Eulenspiegel & Don Juan. Vienna Phil—Krauss. 
BRAHMS: Violin Concerto. Ferras & Vienna Phil—Schuricht. 

DVORAK: New World Symphony—London NSO—Jorda. 

HANDEL: Water music. Boyd Neel Orchestra. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony 6 (Pathetique). Paris Cons—Munch. 
RACHMANINOY: Piano Concerto 3. Lympany/London NSO—Collins. 
WAGNER: Music from Tannhauser, Flying Dutchman, & Ride of Valkyries. 
DVORAK: Slavonic Dances/BRAHMS: Hungarian Dances. Hamburg Radio: 
R. STRAUSS: Fledermaus & Zigeunerbaron overtures, etc., etc. VPO. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto. Elman/LPO—Boult. 

HOLST: The Planets. LSO—Sargent. 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique. Amsterdam—van Beinum. 

WEBER OVERTURES: Euryanthe, Preciosa, Oberon, Peter Schmoll,; VPO 
BACH: Suite 3 in D. Stuttgart Chamber Orch—Munchinger. 

BRITTEN: Young Person’s guide/Prokoviev: Peter & the Wolf. 
STRAVINSKY: Petrushka ballet. Suisse Romande—Ansermet. 
SCHUBERT: Trout Quintet. Panhofer & Vienna Quartet. 
MENDELSSOHN OVERTURES: Hebrides, Ruy Blas, Melusina, etc. 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2. LSO—Collins. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony 3 (Eroica). Vienna Phil—Kleiber, 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto 4. Backhaus/Vienna Phil—Krauss. 
ANSERMET CONCERT: Danse macabre, Espana, etc., etc. 

“CARMEN” highlights. Paris Opera Comique, w. Juyol, etc. 

MOZART: Requiem K.626. Vienna ensemble—Krips. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker suite. Paris Cons—Fistoulari. 

HAYDN SYMPHONIES: 94 (Surprise) & 100 (Military). Beinum. 
KHACHATURIAN: Piano Concerto. Lympany/LPO—Fistoulari. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Cog d’Or & Capriccio espagnole. Ansermet. 
BRAHMS: Haydn variations, Overtures—Tragic & Academic Festival. 
BALLET CONCERT, c—Fistoulari, Spectre de la rose, Swan Lake, etc. 
DVORAK: Symphony 4. Amsterdam Concertgebouw—Szell. 

MOZART: Clarinet Quintet. de Bavier & New Italian Quartet. 
MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition/RAVEL: Valse, c—Ansermet. 
J. STRAUSS CONCERT of Marches, Polkas & Waltzes. VPO—Krauss. 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2. LPO—Furtwangler. 

BIZET: Jeux d’enfants, Fair Maid of Perth/CHABRIER: Suite pastorale. 
BACH Cantatas || & 67 & Jesu joy. K. Ferrier & Jacques ensemble. 
RAVEL: Daphnis & Chloe ballet. Suisse—Ansermet with choir. 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt: suites | & 2. LPO—Cameron. 

ELGAR: Enigma variations/Purcell suite. LSO—Sargent. 

MUSIC FOR TRUMPET & ORCH by Haydn, Vivaldi, & Purcell. 

“MY FAIR LADY” & “KING & I’ selections. Singers & Stapleton Orch. 


ACLI002 “OKLAHOMA” & “CAROUSEL” selections. Singers & Rogers Orch. 
ACLIO0S WINIFRED ATWELL: Black & White magic. 


RECORDS 


IMMORTAL VOICES ON LP AND EP 


ZENATELLO: Ballo, Trovatore, Traviata, Aida, Carmen, Lucia... 39/9 
MELBA: Boheme, Hamlet, Traviata, Lucia, Rigoletto, Faust, etc. ... 39/9 
KRUSCENISKI: Adriana Lecouvreur, Wally, Lascialidir. ... -. ~=«US/0 
BONCI: Celeste Aida, Traviata, Luisa Miller: recit & aria... -» = US/UE 
SCAREMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j’etais Roi, Reine de Saba -. 05/00 
STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Fra. Diavolo «= US/ 
LITVINNE: Aida, Africaine, Lohengrin, Cavalleria Rusticana os «AS 
MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni & Tosti’s ‘‘Ninon”’ oo §=65/00 
DELMAS: Huguenots, Faust: Mephisto serenade, Patrie: Arioso ... §5/II 
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HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION 
OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


SEPTEMBER RELEASES 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Organ Concertos Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
Hans Heintze, Organ 
IZ” i APM 14123 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Duo for Clarinet and Bassoon No, 1 in C 
Jost Michaels, Clarinet - Albert Hennige, Bassoon 
1” EP EPA 37173 


DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE 
Sonata in D for Recorder, Violoncello and Harpsichord 
Suite in Bb, Op. 1 for Violin, Viola da gamba and Continuo 
7” EP EPA 37156 


JOHANN KASPAR FERDINAND FISCHER 
Partita in D 
JOHANN KASPAR KERLL 
Capriccio ‘Der steyrische Hirt’ 
Capriccio *Cucu’ 
Edmund Schmid, Harpsichord 
7” EP * EPA 37177 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
Missa brevis cum Asperges me 
Benedictine Monk’s Choir of St. Martin, Beuron 
7” EP EPA 37123 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
5 Italienische Notturni und Canzonetta 
4 Movements for Wind Instruments 
Divertimento for 2 Clarinets and Bassoon No. 3 in Bb, K. 439b 
12” LP APM 14117 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ 
14 Motets from ‘Geistliche Chormusik’ 
Norddeutscher Singkreis 
12” LP APM 14131 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN 
Viola Concerto, G minor 
Burlesque de Don Quichotte 
Festival Strings, Lucerne 
10” LP AP 13051 
Cantata ‘Ihr Volker hért’ 

7” EP EPA 37073 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 
Concerto grosso, D minor, Op. 3, No. 11, PV 250 
Concerto ‘Il Gardellino’ in D, Op. 10. No. 3, PV 155 
Concerto a 4 in A, PV 235 
Concerto per Fagotto. E minor, PV 137 
Sinfonia ‘Al Santo Sepulcro’, B minor, PV Sinf. 21 
Festival Strings, Lucerne 
i2” Lp APM 14097 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to- 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD 
12/13 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
LANGHAM 8156/7/8 
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increased by the roundness of tone of the 
Czech oboe and bassoon players, and by 
the slight backwardness in recorded balance 
of the top end of things—the flautist, in 
particular, being distinctly less than pene- 
trating even when playing piccolo. Apart 
from this question of brilliance, the record- 
ing is very good; and admirers of Janacek 
have a very great deal of cause to be 
grateful for this most welcome issue. 
M.M. 


RITA STREICH. Voices of Spring 
(Johann Strauss). The Nightingale 
and the Rose (Saint-Saéns). The 
Little Chimney Sweep (Verdi). 
Jocelyn (Godard): Berceuse. Parla 
Waltz (Arditi). Die Fledermaus 
“(Johann Strauss): “Mein Herr 
Marquis”; ‘Spiel ich die Unschuld 
vom Lande”. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods (Johann Strauss). 
Boccaccio (Suppé): ‘Hab ich nur 
deine Liebe’. Rusalka (Dvorak) : 
Song to the Moon. Dinorah (Meyer- 


beer): ‘“Ombra leggiera”. Rita 
Streich (soprano), Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra and 


Chamber Choir conducted by Kurt 
Gaebel. D.G.G. Mono LPEM19161 
(12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 
Stereo: SLPM136011 (3/59). 

This is the mono version of the package 
of bon bons I praised in its earlier stereo 
version. While the double perspective 
undoubtedly brings you Miss Streich’s 
pretty voice in a more life like manner, I 
am not sure but that the mono does not 
make her sound better. The voice sounds 
actually more uniformly large yet just as 
flexible. What pleases of course, in either 
shape, is the singer’s “taking ways”. One 
can imagine more moulding to the phrases 
and more brilliance here and there, but 
the sensation of effortlessness is the thing 
with so many of these pieces and though 
the singer is not always dazzlingly neat, 
she is never clumsy. P.H.-W. 


Schubert. Im 
Der Lindenbaum 
from ‘‘Winterreise’”, D.911, No. 5: 
Sei mir gegriisst, D.741: Wanderers 
Nachtlied, D.768: Geheimes, D.719. 
Richard Strauss. Ach, weh mir 
ungliickhaftem Mann, Op. 21, No. 4: 

. Ich trage meine Minne, Op. 32, No. 1. 

Schumann. Die beiden Grenadiere, 
Op. 49, No. 1: Mondnacht from 
“Liederkreis’’, Op. 39, No. 5. Wolf. 
Nimmersatte Liebe: Anakreons Grab. 
Loewe. Der Erlkénig, Op. 1, No. 3: 
Edward, Op. 1, No. 1. Hans Hotter 
(biritone), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1661 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. Sd. PLT). 

The two Strauss songs, The Two 
Grenadiers, Anacreon’s Grave and the two 
“oewe ballads are sung in the original 
low) kevs so Hotter indulges in fewer 
‘ownward transpositions than usual, with 
enefit to his recital. His higher tones lack 
hody in this recording but his singing is as 
itisfying and musicianly as ever and, 
ontrary to expectation considering the 


HANS HOTTER. 
Frihling, D.882: 
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nature of the song, he conveys the atmo- 
sphere of Schumann’s Mondnacht very 
successfully and gives a lovely performance 
of Anacreon’s Grab, managing the approach 
to the hushed climax, and that itself, very 
well indeed. His singing of the two songs 
from Die Winterreise, which really should 
not be detached from their context, will be 
familiar to those who have his complete 
recording of the cycle, still the best, 
in my opinion, on the catalogues. 
Of the other songs he gives a deeply felt 
performance of Wanderer’s WNachtlied and 
a charming one of Geheimes but is less 
happy in Sei mir gegriisst, which suffers 
most from transposition. He puts more 
humour into the end of Wolf’s Nimmersatte 
Liebe and into Strauss’s Ach, weh mir 
ungluckhaftem Mann than Fischer-Dieskau 
did in his recording, and is admirable in 
the Loewe ballads. It would be interesting 
to know if Loewe knew of Schubert’s 
setting of Der Erlkénig, which was not 
published until after his death; but in any 
case his own is very good. Gerald Moore 
is in excellent form and altogether this is 
a very enjoyable disc. A.R. 


OPERATIC 


BORODIN. Prince Igor—excerpts. 
Prince Galitsky Mark Reizen (bass) 
Konchak Mark Reizen (bass) 


Prince Igor - Ivanov (bar. 
Skula Py Skobtsov noma 
Eroshka F. Godovkin (ten 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre conducted by (a) 
Vassili Nebolsin and (5) Alexander 


Melik-Pashaev. 
Act 1, Scene at Galitsky’s House (a): 
Konchak’s Air (b). 


Act 2, 


MOUSSORGSKY. Boris Godunov— 
excerpts. 
Boris Godunov Mark Reizen (bass) 
Feodor B. Zlatogorova (m.-sop.) 
Shouisky anaev (ten.) 
Pimen — Mark Reizen (bass) 
Dimitri G. Nelepp (ten.) 
Varlaam Mark Reizen (bass) 
Missail V. Shevtsov (ten) 
Innkeeper E. Verbitskaya (m.-sop. 
The Idiot at Kozlovsky (ten) 
Officer S. Krasovsky (bass) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Bolshoi Theatre conducted by (a) 
Vassili Nebolsin and (5) Nicholas 


Golovanov. Parlophone Mono 
PMA1047-8 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 
19s. 6d. P.T.). 


Act 1, Scene in the Cell (a): Scene at the Inn (a): 
Act 3, I have attained the highest power (6): 
Act 4, Scene at the Cathedral of St. Basil (a): 


Death of Boris (0). 
This is a series of “‘highlights” from 
Boris Godunov, in the Rimsky-Korsakov 
version, and Prince Igor designed to display 
the versatility of the magnificent Russian 
bass Mark Reizen, who is supported by a 
group of excellent singers in the secondary 
characters and by the chorus and orchestra 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. 

Reizen sings Pimen and Varlaam as well 
as Boris, as Christoff did in the complete 


recording of the opera (H.M.V. 
ALP1044-7), which I reviewed in July, 
1953. We are, of course, spared the 


absurdity of hearing the singer, as Pimen 
and Boris, speaking to himself but Reizen 
is less successful than Christoff in suggesting 
the character of the aged monk writing in 
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his cell at dead of night and the loud 
recording of the imaginative orchestral 
part does nothing to help. G. Nelepp is 
a good Dimitri. There are several cuts in 
this scene but the inn scene is recorded 
complete and comes out well. E. 
Verbitskaya is a racy hostess and V. 
Shevtsov as Missail, the second of the 
drunken monks, has the right kind of voice 
for the part. Reizen sings his Kazan song 
with great vigour and crisp enunciation 
but, like Christoff, hardly suggests the 
drunken rogue that Varlaam is. He is 
very good in the folk song “Lurching 
along’’, in the course of which he keeps 
falling asleep, and comes, of course, to his 
full stature in Boris’s Monologue, though 
perhaps failing to make the vision of the 
murdered child vivid enough. 

The Cathedral scene centres round the 
pathetic figure of the simpleton and his 
lost groat, one of the most poignant 
incidents in opera. The part is very well 
sung by I. Kozlovsky, and the chorus, 
needless to say, are excellent. 

Reizen is restrained but moving in 
the Boris death scene and the off-stage 
chorus makes it due effect: but their last 
whispered words ‘the end’—which are 
also the last in the opera—sound curiously 
matter of fact. I remember that they were 
sung with a falling intonation at the first 
performance of the opera in London and 
made then an indescribable effect. 

I should add that the scene in the 
Square before the Cathedral of St. Basil 
was deleted by Moussorgsky in the second 
version he made of the opera between 
1871-4. It is here recorded for the first 
‘time, and .as Rimsky-Korsakov’s first 
revision of Boris dates from 1896 it has, 
alone among the excerpts on the discs, the 
advantage of the composer’s own orches- 
tration. The scene is included in Paul 
Lam’s edition of the vocal score (O.U.P.). 

The Prince Igor excerpts sound as if they 
had been recorded at an earlier date, the 
choral tone is rather coarse and the surface 
a bit obtrusive. Reizen is particularly fine 
in Konchak’s Air, in which he produces a 
wonderful low F, and I liked very much his 
phrasing of the triplet sections. 

All in all these are very enjoyable discs 
and fill me with a desire to hear the artists 
in the two operas on their home ground. 
I should also like to hear Mark Reizen as 
Sarastro. ALR. 


MOZART. Le Nozze di Figaro: “Voi 
che sapete”; “‘Non so pit”; “‘Giunse 
alfin . . . Deh vieni, non tardar’’; 
*‘Venite inginocchiatevi’. Don Gio- 
vanni: “Batti, batti, o bel Masetto’’; 
“Vedrai carino”. Cosi fan tutte: 
“Una donna a quindici anni”; “In 
uomini”. Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail: “Ach ich liebte”. Anna 
Moffo (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alceo 
Galliera. Columbia Mono 33C1063 
(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

Anna Moffo’s performances are more 
variable on this disc than on the preceding 
one, to which I gave high praise in the 

July issue of THe GramopHoNE. Thus 
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her tone is not ideally steady in “Voi che 
sapete”, and she snatches at the top note 
of the phrase to the words “‘ogni donna mi 
fa palpitar” both times it occurs in ‘“‘Non 
so pill cosa son, cosa faccio’—or are we 
to ascribe these faults to a realistic por- 
trayal of Cherubino’s nervousness in the one 
and youthful eroticism in the other? Miss 
Moffo is in far better form as Susanna and 
Zerlina. ‘‘Deh vieni, non tardar”’ and 
“Vedrai carino” are both beautifully 
sung and the detached groups of semi- 
quavers in “‘Batti, batti” are neatly done, 
with the continuous ’cello obbligato which 
is such a strange feature of the aria kept 
well in its place by Galliera. There is 
too little sparkle in Miss Moffo’s singing 
of Despina’s arias though they are otherwise 
acceptable, but she ends her recital with a 
fine performance of Constanze’s exacting 
aria ‘‘Ach ich liebte” in which her musician- 
ship and exemplary breath control stand 
her in good stead. Recording and balance 
are good. ALR. 


PUCCINI. Gianni Schicchi—complete. 
Gianni S¢hicchi Tito Gobbi (bar.) 


Lauretta Victoria de los Angeles (sop.) 
Zita (La Vecchia) Anna Maria Canali (m.-sop.) 
Rinuccio Carlo del Monte (ten.) 
Gherardo Adelio Zagonara (ten.) 
Nella Lidia Marimpietri (sop.) 
Gherardino Claudio Cornoldi (ten.) 
Betto di Signa Saturno Meletti (bass) 
Simone Paolo Montarsolo (bass) 
Marco Fernando Valentini (bar.) 
La Ciesca Giulina Raymondi (sop.) 


Maestro Spinelloccio Alfredo Mariotti (bass) 
Ser Amantio di Nicolao Alfredo Mariotti (bass) 


Pinellino Virgilio Stoco (bar.) 
Guccio Paolo Caroli (ten.) 
With the Rome Opera House 


Orchestra conducted by Gabriele 

Santini. H.M.V. Mono ALP1726 

(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Simonetto (12/57) LPC50028 

Gianni Schicchi on one disc is a most 
welcome arrival, especially in a good 
modern recording, for the Cetra version, 
spirited in its way and with a fine per- 
formance in the name part from Taddei, 
was really too rough a piece of recording 
to be warmly recommended. This version 
is smooth and clear with good perspective 
(so that one can hear the young lovers 
going out through the window) and it 
has at its centre a witty, subtle and vivid 
performance by Gobbi. Some of the other 
characters by comparison tend to overact, 
making “funny” noises to suggest various 
stages of greed and decrepitude (much 
wiser to leave all that to Puccini who 
penned the appropriate music). Victoria 
de los Angeles sounds a shade mature for 
little Lauretta but sings very fetchingly 
(save for her almost last note of all on 
side 2 which would be called a squawk if 
she were a singing student instead of the 
darling of Europe). The lover Rinuccio 
is nicely enough taken by Del Monte, and the 
Old One, Zita, by the excellent Ganali 
who seems a good character actress too. 
It is an opera to see, or at least to follow 
with the words, but as far as it goes by 
ear alone, it goes very nicely here. 
P.H.-W. 
(Although not available at the time of 

going to press the record has been 
announced for release in stereo, on H.M.V. 
ASD295.) 
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SAINT-SAENS. Samson and Delilah— 
excerpts. Mario del Monaco (tenor), 
Ezio Flagello (bass), Rise Stevens 
(mezzo-soprano), Clifford Harvuot 
(bass), New York Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus (Chorus Master: 
Kurt Adler) and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fausto Cleva. R.C.A. 
Mono RB16160 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
Os. 41d. P.T.). 

Excerpts: Arretez, o mes fréres!; Amour! Viens 
aider ma faiblesse; En ces lieux; Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix; Vois ma misére; Gloire 4 dagon 
vainqueur! 

The reason for issuing yet another potted 
Samson with Miss Stevens is, not to be 
ungallant, presumably dictated by the idea 
of hooking the Del Monaco fans. Miss 
Stevens sounds a trifle puffed and flurried 
here and there and does not always achieve 
the opulence of some famous Delilahs, but 
she has well thought herself into the role 
and the style and the French words; and 
she and the conductor conspire to make 
her music sound vital and passionate, 
not stodgy or stuffy. I admire Miss 
Stevens, even if she still seems a shade at 
odds with the idiom. Here at least is a 
Delilah who does not low, bovine fashion, 
through the role. Her ‘‘Amour, viens aider 
ma faiblesse”’ is well done and her vamping 
duet is excitingly brought off. The Samson 
of Del Monaco must be impressive in the 
flesh, by reason of the man’s presence and 
the size of his vocal equipment. I find it a 
shade brutal by ear alone; the French is 
only fair. But for those who want a potted 
Samson this is on the whole the one to go 
for, in spite of some coarse recording. 


P.H.-W. 
* VERDI. La Forza del Destino— 

complete. 

Don Alvaro Mario del Monaco (ten. 
Donna Leonora Renata Tebaldi (sop. 
Don Carlo Ettore Bastianini (bar. 
Preziosilla Giulietta Simionato (m.-sop. 
Guardiano Cesare Siepi (bass 
Melitone Fernando Corena (bass 


Il Marchese di Calatrava Silvio Maionica (bass 
Curra Gabrielle Carturao (m.-sop. 
Trabuco Piero di Palma (ten. 
Alcade Ezio Giordano (bar. 
Chirurgo Eraldo Coda (ten. 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Santa Cecilia Academy conducted 
by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 
Decca Stereo SXL2069-72 (four 12 in., 
115s. plus 39s. P.T.). Mono: LXT 
5131-4 (12/55). 

Opinions were divided as to whether 
this or the Columbia version (Serafin 
conducting Callas, Tucker, Simionato and 
Tagliabue) were the better. I found the 
other more exciting but on the whole less 
nobly sung. Moolinari-Pradelli seems to 
me not to press home the excitement latent 
in the score. But it is a fine set, no doubt. 
I think the stereo version is a decided 
improvement. Tebaldi and Del Monaco 
especially are stood just a shade further off 
from us and there is less sense of them over- 
whelming the orchestra and singing mono- 
tonously loud. She is particularly fine in 
the two great scehes and he makes reward- 
ing artistic efforts. Though nothing can 
alter the inelegance of his phrasing at the 
“or muio tranquillo” section of the duet, 
the attempts at smoothness and legato 
in the solo “‘Tu che in segno . . .”” sounds to 
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greater advantage in the stereo versio, 
Elsewhere much detail comes up more 
lifelike; the whole sounds much more like 
a good broadcast performance than a 
“gramophone record”, because the focus 
on the principal singers is not so intense. 
P.H.-W. 


CHARLES’ CRAIG. La Bohéme 
(Puccini): “Che gelida manina’. 
Aida (Verdi): “Se quel guerrier... 
Celeste Aida”. Rigoletto (Verdi) : 
“Questa o quella”; ‘La donna é 
mobile”. I Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) : 
“‘Recitar! Vesti la giubba”’. 
Turandot (Puccini): ‘Non piangere, 
Liu”; ‘Nessun dorma’”’. Faust 
(Gounod): “Qual turbamento in 
cor ... Salve! dimora casta e pura”. 
Marta (Flotow): ‘‘M’appari tutt’ 
amor’. La Fanciulla del West 
(Puccini): ‘*Ch’ella mi creda libero”’. 
L’Elisir d’amore (Donizetti): “Una 
furtiva lagrima’”’. Manon Lescaut 
(Puccini): ‘‘Donna non vidi mai”. 
Tosca (Puccini): ‘‘Recondita 
armonia’’, Fedora (Giordano): 
‘Amor ti vieta”. Charles Craig 
(tenor) with Orchestra conducted by 
Michael Collins. H.M.V. Mono 
CLP1271: %Stereo CSD1264 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. P.T.). 

Charles Craig’s great success at Covent 
Garden has been swiftly followed by the 
issue of this disc but, though it is nice to 
have such notice taken of a British artist, it 
is flying high to put him through the trying 
ordeal of recording so many of these well 
known “plums” of the operatic repertoire. 
Mr. Craig, however, emerges very credit- 
ably from the ordeal, in which the excellent 
Italianate production of his voice and clear 
enunciation stand him in good stead. His 
quiet singing, as in “Salve dimora’”’ or 
**M’appari”, has a very attractive quality, 
his high notes have the authentic ring, and 
he is blessedly free of tenor mannerisms— 
and will, I trust, remain so. An Italian 
audience might manifest disapproval at his 
refusal to prolong the high notes in the 
climactic phrases of ‘Vesti la giubba” and 
‘Nessun dorma”’, but it certainly makes a 
pleasant change. Mr. Craig’s sobs in the 
Pagliacci aria are of the synthetic kind and 
his two Rigoletto arias are not as light- 
hearted as they might be; but, in general, 
this is a most promising gramophone début. 

The unnamed orchestra works hard and 
gallantly, but is weak in string tone and the 
recording, which entirely favours the voice, 
does nothing to help, but is good in itself. 
The stereo version brings the orchestra more 
forward and adds a little more clarity. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


STANLEY POPE. Pomp and Circumstance Marches 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Elgar). R.P.O. Philips Mono 
SBF148 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From 
NBE11002 (9/55). 

BRUNO WALTER. Three German Dances, 
(Mozart). Columbia S.O. Philips Mono SBF128 
u in., 5s. $d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From ABE10027 


158). 

Stanley Pope’s disc is recommended, 
for performances and sound are excellent, 
with good organ backing in the first march. 
And it’s good to find one of the less familiar 
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Learn the French“ 
they 
speak 
in 
France 








O LEARN a language really well you must hear the rhythm, 

the lilt, of the everyday speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches you by this quick, thorough, effortless 
method. You learn by listening to the voices of distinguished 
speakers and professors on specially prepared Linguaphone 
records, following the words in the illustrated text-book. In 
half the usual time Linguaphone enables you to speak, read 
and write the language—and, above all, to understand it 
when spoken. There is no formal learning. From the start 
you are thrown into the conversational atmosphere of the 
boulevard, the café and the plage. Linguaphone courses are 
continually being brought up to date. The very latest high- 
fidelity recordings are used. Put in fifteen minutes a day 
and in a few months you can express yourself freely in the 
language of your choice. 
POST THE COUPON BELOW for full particulars of 
Linguaphone, the world’s leading conversational method. 


“Our enjoyment was -——COURSES IN:—— 
much more complete’’; 
“My wife and I went7to | ‘rec English = Africans 
Dieppe as we had done the | Russian Spanish Chinese 
year before. tween this Finnish Czech 
year and last we had started | trish — — 
the Linguaphone Course. pers Rees Norwegian 
Need Isaythatthedifference | (Egyptian) .. Esperanto 
in our French between the Modern 
two years was remarkable German) Hebrew Hindustani 
and our enjoyment was Polish Italian adere 
much more complete."’ Icelandic Swedish} Greek 

L. G. H. Chislehurst : 
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MONTH'S 


ACES 


NOW ONLY 7 cues 


Bach Cantata No.11—Praise our God; 
Cantata No.67—Hold in affection Jesus Christ; 
*esu, joy of man’s desiring—from Cantata No.147 
ENA MITCHELL, KATHLEEN FERRIER, WILLIAM 
HERBERT, WILLIAM PARSONS with THE CANTATA 
SINGERS and THE JACQUES ORCHESTRA 
conducted by DR. REGINALD JACQUES 
ACL 52 

Ravel Daphnis et Chloé—ballet 
THE MOTET CHOIR OF GENEVA 
and L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
ACL 53 


Grieg Peer Gynt suites Nos.1 & 2 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BASIL CAMERON 
ACL 54 


Elgar Enigma Variations ; 
Suite from the dramatic music of Purcell 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by S/R MALCOLM SARGENT 
ACL 55 


Haydn Concerto for trumpet and orchestra in E flat; 
Vivaldi Concerto for two trumpets and orchestra in C; 
Purcell Tune and air for trumpet and orchestra in D; 

Voluntary for two trumpets in C; 

Trumpet voluntary in D; 

Sonata for trumpet and strings in D 

THE UNICORN CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

conducted by HARRY DICKSON 

ACL-R 56 
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Exchange 
Is no 
Robbery ! 


Certainly not at the Gramophone Exchange 
where you may obtain a generous allowance on 
unwanted classical 78’s or LPs in good condition 
in part payment against the purchase of records 
and equipment. And, if you wish, your 
allowance can be credited against future LP_or 
Stereophonic purchases, Write for details. 


In the slightly used department there are over 
3,000 LP’s and 30,000 78’s available at bargain 
prices. We cannot issue lists, so why not call 
or write and tell us your requirements. 





New Records. Complete stocks of all good 
music on LP’s, most 78’s and 45’s. Also all 
Stereophonic and most tapes. The record you 
want is always in stock. 





Post. LP’s post free in U.K.” Orders of £6 
sent free of charges to all parts of the world. 
Post free to 

H.M. Forces Overseas. 





For Collectors. There are several thousand 
records of singers of the ‘Golden Age’ to browse 
through. 





Storage. Storage boxes for LP’s, 7” 6/6, 10” 8/6, 
12” 12/6. Carriage and packing extra. Record 
storage units—particulars on application. 





Equipment. We specialise in Hi-Fi equipment 
and conversions. Stockists of all accessories— 
motors, diamond needles, pick-ups, etc. 
Demonstrations given of Stereophonic sound 
reproduction. Hire Purchase facilities available. 





We are open: 
se) Mondavs to Wednesdays 10 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. 


Thursdays 10 a.m. — | p.m. 
Fridays 10 a.m. — 7 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 


Call at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


80-82 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
Tel: GERrard 5313 


where the record you 
want is always in stock 
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ERNEST 
ANSERMET 


whose many years of recording exclusively 
for Decca have produced some of the world’s 
finest high fidelity records, is to pay one 
of his all too rare visits to London at the end 
of this month to conduct for the BBC on 
27th September and 3rd and 5th October 
and at the Royal Festival Hall on 7th October. 
Here are two new Ansermet records released 
this month and a very limited selection of 
previously released successes including some of 
the works which he will be conducting. 


Beethoven 
SYMPHONY NO. 4 INB FLAT MAJOR, OP. 60 
© SXL 2116 @ LXT 5507 


SYMPHONY NO.5 IN C MINOR, OP. 67 
EGMONT OVERTURE 


@ LXT 5525 


Stravinsky 
PETRUSHKA 


© SXL 2011 @ LXT 5425 


Debussy JEUX—Poeme dansé; 
Debussy/Ravel DANSE; 
Dukas—LA PERI—Poéme dansé 
© SXL 2027 @ LXT 5454 
all with 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 


Records Magazine gives full details of all new Decca-group stereo and 

mono releases, with many features and photographs of interest to classical 

record buyers. This full-colour monthly is your guide to good record buying. 
It is obtainable from record dealers and newsagents, price sixpence. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEII 
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marches coupled with No. 1 (“Land of 
Hope and Glory”’). 

I thought Bruno Walter’s performance 
of the popular K.605 German Dances (those 
with the sleighbells and posthorn in the 
third) most disappointing. All are played 
at roughly the same, fast, speed and all 
might be more pointed and stylish. Besides, 
the middle one goes well at a slower, more 
formal, speed and so played it makes a good 
contrast to the others. And I am utterly 
astonished that in this middle one Walter 
gets the first violins repeatedly to make a 
vulgar portamento to a high D, _‘T.H. 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI. William Tell (Rossini): 
Ballet Music. Halle Orch. Pye Mono CEC32038 
(7 in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From CCL30147 
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A serviceable disc. But neither the 
arrangement (Dan Godfrey, Jr.), the per- 
formance, or the recording is quite the 
showpiece of startling quality which would 
help the record to seem indispensable. As a 
makeweight in the parent disc (Italian Night 
at the Proms, Pye CCL30147) this version of 
Rossini seemed adequate; in_ glorious 
isolation certainty on the point wavers. 


HOWARD HANSON. Adagio for Strings: First Essay 
(Barber). Eastman-Rochester S.O. Mercury 
Mono XEP9000 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
MRL2507 (11/56). 

EUGENE LIST. Piano Concerto in F major: Rhapsody 
in Blue (Gershwin). List ((piano), Eastman- 
Rochester S.O./Hanson. Mercury Mono 
MMA11046 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
From MRL2577 (9/38). 

ANTAL DORATI. Symphony No. 3 (Copland). 
Minneapolis S.O. Mercury Mono MMA11050 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 443d. P.T.). From MG50018 
(10/54). Originally recorded under the auspices of 
the Koussevitsky Music Foundation in com- 
memoration of its 10th anniversary. 

ANTAL ORATI. Danzon Cubano (Copland). 
Rodeo: Saturday Night Waltz; Hoe-Down (Copland). 
Minneapolis S.O. Mercury Mono XE P9004 (7 in., 
11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From MMA11005 (2/59) 


These four reissues might almost have 
been designed as a conspectus of United 
States music. Samuel Barber, traditionalist 
in the European sense, writes moving music 
of serious cast. Whether it is the Adagio for 
Strings or the First Essay for Orchestra, it is 
the strings of the Eastman-Rochester 
which are here tested, successfully, for 
intensity and endurance—giving excellent 
performances on both counts, they suffer 
only from some brittleness of tone-quality 
in the recording. Gershwin, on the other 
hand, is a traditionalist in no sense at all, 
and his music reflects exclusively an 
American view of things; in performances 
as good as this something getting on for a 
convincing view, too. It is expounded by, 
nominally, the same orchestra as is the 
Barber; but, adaptable as a chameleon, 
you would scarcely here recognise those 
intense strings in the new easy-going fluency 
of the whole. Eugene List, however, is 
brilliant rather than easy-going; so is the 
powerful recording, which has the advantage 
of better string tone than the other. 

Somewhere between Barber and Gershwin 
comes Aaron Copland, so often seemingly a 
United States nationalist. But his Third 
Symphony is a strong work of almost 
wholly independent cast, leaning towards 
Barber in its power and beauty. Yet the 
Danzon Cubano and the Rodeo excerpts lean 
towards Gershwin in their Americanisms, 
though not in any use of a jazz-derived 
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technique; here it is Latin America and the 
West in its less wild moments that are laid 
under contribution. Now it is the turn of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra to be flexible, 
executing each contribution in appropriate 
style. The recording, too, is mostly appro- 
priate, catching the brass and percussion 
very effectively, but less willing to allow the 
strings any very great warmth of tone. 
M.M. 
EUGEN JOCHUM. Mass in B minor (Bach): Sanctus. 
Marshall (sop.), Topper (cont.), Pears (ten.), 
Borg (bass), Bavarian Radio Chorus and Orch. 
Fontana Mono CFE15014 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 
P.T.). From CFL1028-9 (3/59). 
EUGEN JOCHUM. Mass in B_ minor (Bach): 
Laudamus te; Gratias agimus tibi; Agnus Dei. 
Topper (cont.), Bavarian Radio Chorus and 


Orch. Fontana Mono CFE15016 (7 in., Lls. 
plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From CFL 1028-9 (3/59). 


The Bach B minor Mass is too large a 
work for some collectors to acquire all at 
once, so here is their chance to get to know 
the splendid Sanctus and Benedictus from 
Jochum’s performance. A companion disc 
presents the Agnus Dei, Laudamus te and 
Gratias agimus tibi, in which Tépper is heard 
to not very good advantage. She is a very 
unsteady singer, and not at all suitable for 
the music of Bach, in which line is of such 
paramount importance. The best part of 
these reissues is the choral singing, which 
is lively and spirited, and well-balanced 
with the orchestra. DS. 


GRIEG. (a) Violin Sonata No. 3 in C minor, Op. 45. 

SCHUBERT. (6) Violin Sonata No. 5 in A major, 
Op. 162, “Duo”. Fritz Kreisler (violin), Sergei 
Rachmaninov (piano). R.C.A. Mono RB16154 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). (a) Issued in 
June 1929, (b) Recorded in December 1928. 


These are treasures from the pre-war 
H.M.V. catalogue, which Decca have now 
inherited as part of the Victor legacy. Very 
often when one plays an old record of a 
string player, the pleasure is spoiled by the 
soupy delivery and out-of-date musical 
style. Not here. This is the finest perform- 
ance of Grieg’s C minor Sonata that I ever 
heard, tender, fiery, clean, and beautifully 
idiomatic; Kreisler and Rachmaninov 
exemplify the ability of great interpreters to 
make the weaker passages sound more 
significant than they actually are. There 
are some fine recorded performarices of 
Schubert’s great A major Sonata, and here 
you may think Kreisler does overdo the 
portamento. I find his legato style a thing 
of great beauty, and his feeling for Schubert 
most convincing (though I am perplexed 
by his variant reading of the lead-back from 
trio to scherzo); Rachmaninov’s account of 
the piano part in this work is quite stunning. 
The transfer is not absolutely ideal; there 
are some jumps quite apart from the side- 
changes, and the hiss has not been abolished. 
On the other hand the quality of the 
instrumental tone is very life-like, and you 
can’t have it both ways—not on records of 
the nineteen-twenties. W.S.M. 


DINU LIPATTI. (a) Jesu, joy of Man’s desiring 
(Rach, arr Hess): (6) Siciliana*from Sonata No. 2. 
BWV1031 (Bach arr. Kempff): (c) Nun komm 
der heiden Heiland, BWV599 (Bach arr. Busoni): 
(d) Ich ruf’ zu Dir, Herr Jesu Christ, BWV639 
(Bach arr. Busoni). Lipatti (piano). Columbia 
Mono SEL1631 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 
(a) and (b) from LB109 (65/1), (c) and (d) from 
1.X1427 (11/51). y ; , 

It is good to have Lipatti’s beautiful 
playing of these Bach chorales and the little 


Siciliana from the E flat flute sonata made 
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available in this form. The piano tone is 
not of the best, but is quite acceptable. 


RUGGIERO RICCI. La Capricieuse (Elgar). > 
and Fiddle (Kroll). Le Vent (Vecsey). La Ronde 
Lutins (Bazzini). With Ernest Lush (piano). 
Decca Mono CEP600: Stereo SEC5022 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. °.T.). Mono from LXT5460 
(3/59); Stereo appears for the first time. 

Four rockets from a recent firework 
display; Ricci is dazzling and there are no 
crackles in the recording. You'll enjoy it 
provided you listen more to the fiddling 
than to the music; though I must add that 
Banjo and Fiddle is a very pretty piece. The 
stereo version is fractionally more realistic, 
particularly at the top of the violin compass 
for some reason. R.F. 


FAUSTO CLEVA. La Boheme (Puccini): (a) Che 
gelida manina; (6) O soave fanciulla. Tucker 
(ten., a, b), Kirsten (sop., b), New York Metro- 
politan Opera Orch. Philips Mono SBF116 
(7 a 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From NBE11053 


This Tucker/Kirsten disc is excellent. I 
wonder why the companies have not made 
fuller use of this tenor. At his best, as he is 
here, he seems a kind of more thrilling 
Bjérling, with all Bjérling’s taste, and even 
finer tone. Dorothy Kirsten is a highly 
attractive Mimi. A.P. 


GLYNDEBOURNE: MEMORIES OF THE FIRST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Mozart): Non piu andrai; Porgi amor. Willi 
Domégraf-Fassbaender (bar.), Aulikki Rauta- 
waara (m.-sop.) (Recorded 1935). Cosi fan tutte 
(Mozart): La mia Dorabella; Ah guarda, sorella, 
Heddle Nash (ten.), Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender 
(bar.), John Brownlee (bar.), Ina Souez (sop.), 
Luise Helletsgruber (m.-sop.). (Recorded 1935). 
Don Giovanni (Mozart): Madamina! I catalogo; 
Finch’han dal vino; Batti, batti; Deh vieni alla 
finestra. Salvatore Baccaloni (bass), John 
Brownlee (bar.), Audrey Mildmay (sop.), John 
Brownlee (bar.). (Recorded 1936). All with the 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera Company con- 
ducted by Fritz Busch. (a) Cosi fan tutte (Mozart): 
Non v’e piu tempo, amici... Di scrivermi ogni 
giorno. Sena Jurinac (sop.), Blanche Thebom 
(m.-sop.), Richard Lewis (ten.), Erich Kunz 
(bar.), Mario Borriello (bar.). (Recorded 1950). 
(b) La Cenerentola (Rossini): Zitto, zitto. Juan 
Oncina (ten.), Sesto Bruscantini (bass), Alda 
Noni (sop.), Fernanda Cadoni (m.-sop.). (Re- 
corded 1953). (c) Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart): 
Riconosci in questo amplesso. Monica Sinclair 
(cont.), Sesto Bruscantini (bass), lan. Wallace 
(bass), Daniel McCoshan (ten.), Franco Cala- 
brese (bass), Graziella Sciutti (sop.), (Recorded 
1955). (d) Idomeneo (Mozart): Andro ramingo e 
solo. Sena Jurinac hoy Lucille Udovick 
(sop.), Leopold Simoneau (ten.), Richard Lewis 
{ten.). (Recorded 1956). (e) Le Comte Ory 
(Rossini): Venez, amis retirons-nous. Juan Oncina 
(ten.), Cora Canne-Meijer (m.-sop.), Sari 
Barabas (sop.), Monica Sinclair (cont.), Dermot 
Troyten (bass), Ian Wallace (bass), Jeannette 
Sinclair (sop.) and Chorus (Recorded 1954). 
Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra conducted b 
(a) Fritz Busch, (b), (c) and (e) Vittorio Gui, 
(d) John Pritchard. H.M.V. Mono ALP1731 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

This disc will give special pleasure to 
those who remember the earliest Glynde- 
bourne seasons (the theatre was opened in 
1934) and to those who were unable to 
afford the complete recordings of the Mozart 
operas made at the time (only one of the 
pre-war recordings, Don Giovanni, has been 
reissued on LP). As will be seen in the 
formidable looking list above, we are given 
some Rossini as well as Mozart and the 
final impression of listening straight through 
the disc is to confirm that Glyndebourne 
has maintained its high standards through- 
out the twenty-five years here covered. 

Good casting, intensive rehearsal, a desire 
on the part of all concerned to give first 
place to the composer, have led to an 


engagement at Glyndebourne being 
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regarded as a hallmark of artistic ability 
and to a perfection of ensemble rarely to 
be found elsewhere. Mr. Christie and his 
musical directors have had, of course, a few 
disappointments, but the general level has 
been, and is, maintained at a very high 
level and we do right to take pride in the 
British artists who have contributed to the 
success of this great undertaking. There 
can be no question of reviewing these 
excerpts one by one, and I will only say 
that every one of them is immensely enjoy- 
able and that the earlier recordings come 
out very well. I imagine that the abrupt 
tape cuts were unavoidable. The rapid 
patter in the Rossini ensembles is wonder- 
fully done, but the sound in the Comte Ory 
excerpt is a bit congested. 

Everyone, I think, will enjoy this 
delightful disc, which shines like a good 
deed in a naughty world and must give 
great satisfaction to John Christie whose 
vision and that of his wife, Audrey Mild- 
may, whose charming singing of “Batti, 
batti” is included, has been so amply 
rewarded. A.R 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA. Rigoletto (Verdi): Povero 
Rigoletto!; Cortigiani, vil razza dannata* (1929/30). 
Don Carlo(Verdi): O Carlo, ascoltat (1932). La 
Traviata (Verdi): Di Provenza, il mar (1929). 
Ernani (Verdi): O de’ verd’ anni miei? (1917); 
O sommo Carlo *(with Grace Anthony, sop. and 
Alfio Tedesco, ten., 1980). Jl Trovatore (Verdi): 
Il balen del suo sorriso (1982); Per me ora fatale* 
(1932/1980). La Forza del Destino (Verdi): Invano, 
Le minnaccie, i fieri accenti (with Giovanni 
Martinelli, ten., 1930). Faust (Counod): Dio 
possente, Dio d’amort (1929). The Jewels of the 
Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari): Serenata (1930). Siviglia 
(Fatuo): (1925). Giuseppe de Luca (ten.). With 
un-nemed orchestral accompaniment to _ items 
markedt, New York Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Giulio Setti to remaining 
itenis and with New York Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus where marked *. R.C.A. Camden Mono 
CDN1012 (12 in., 19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 

Giuseppe de Luca made his début in 

1897, as Valentine in Foust, and his first 

records in 1895—cylinders purporting to be 

sung by such better-known baritones of the 

day as Kaschmann and Maurel. In 1947 

he gave a Golden Jubilee Concert in the 

New York Town Hall, and two years later 

re-recorded some of his first G. & T. titles 

for the Continental Record Company. His 
earliest records (two of the Fonotipias were 
recently issied by Belcantodisc) show 
immaturity of style, but a splendid voice, 
and a considerable imaginative sense 
applied to interpretation. As he matured, 
he became the finest stylist among bari- 
tones; and electrical recording was able to 
capture his art at its prime. This Camden 
disc is one that no lover of fine singing can 
afford to be without—unless he already 
owns all the records here collected on 78s. 

In time, De Luca stands between 

Battistini and Gobbi. Also in art. In many 

ways he seems to combine the virtues of 

these two baritones. He has a finer voice 
than Gobbi’s, and while he is quite as 
eloquent as the modern baritone, he never 
pushes expressiveness almost to the point of 
sentimentality (as Gobbi does, perhaps, in 

Rigoletto’s self-pitying entrance, or 

Rodrigo’s farewell). His voice has not the 

sheer irresistible magnificence of Battistini’s. 

But in Battistini’s records (compare “O 

sommo Carlo’, or the Death of Rodrigo 

again) it is Battistini himself we are aware 
of, and the smell of grease-paint, and the 
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heavily histrionic style. De Luca’s singing 
is nobler, more classical. If I seem to praise 
him only at the expense of two baritones I 
admire enormously, it is only to drive home 
the superb quality of this singing. De Luca 
is a stylist as Martinelli was among tenors; 
but while there are strange people who do 
not find the sound of Martinelli’s voice 
stirring, De Luca’s is beautiful by any 
standards. A complete technique was put 
at the service of his interpretative sense: 
long breaths, beautifully graded tone, 
shapely and expressive ornaments (note 
especially the Ernani cavatina), fine declama- 
tion, and a vivid sense of vocal colour to 
match tone to dramatic situation. This 
record is particularly important at a time 
when there is renewed interest in style for 
nineteenth-century Italian opera, and when 
baritones, as well as tenors and basses, are 
lagging behind the sopranos in acquiring it. 
De Luca demonstrates how one can be 
dramatic without being explosive or resort- 
ing to parlando—or on the other hand, how 
a long line can be sung with the maximum 
beauty of tone, yet never be mere vocalising. 
The one relative failure is the Faust 
cavatina, where the spirit of the tender 
melody is in several phrases sacrificed to 
splendour of sound; and Siviglia, a castanet- 
accompanied song, is as empty a piece as its 
composer’s name would suggest. The 
transfers all sound very well. A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


SHAKESPEARE. Complete and uncut texts, as 
edited by John Dover Wilson. Measure for 
measure. Argo Mono RG164-167 (four 12 in., £6 
plus £1 19s. P.T.). ~y, John. Argo Mono 168-171 
(four 12 in., £6 plus £1 19s. P.T.). Recorded by 
Members of the Marlowe Society of the University 
of Cambridge and Professional Players. Directed by 
George Rylands. Recorded under the auspices of 
the British Council. (Full texts are available from 
Argo, price 6s. each. Text, plus annotation and 
Glossary, price 18s.) 


In 1933 Tyrone Guthrie produced 
Measure for Measure at the Old Vic with 
Charles Laughton as Angelo and with a 
cast as star-studded as has been seen on the 
English stage. The impact of this perform- 
ance was such as to affect one permanently 
and the brilliant production simply over- 
rode all improbabilities of plot or character. 
So I have never seen why Measure for Measure 
should be thought unpopular. Its 
“unpleasant” theme is, after all, only the 
Tosca story treated more frankly and with 
more vivid characterisation. And _ its 
language, though not at the Shakespearian 
peak, commands a whole page of the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations. The Marlowe 
Players give this recording more colour 
than in some of their previous productions. 
The characters come to life and the urgency 
of plot, helped by a nicely judged pace, 
holds the listener’s attention riveted. 
Angelo, played as a precise obsessional type, 
uses a dry voice which cuts him off too 
completely, but the verse speaking, as in the 
rest of this series, is admirable and even the 
clown scenes, as elaborate and colloquial as 
any in Shakespeare, come through well. 

King John, a most unhistorical history, 
gets no mention in the Oxford Dictionary 
and has no character, save the Bastard, that 
one can recollect nor any incident, except 
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Hubert and little Arthur, that stirs the 
imagination. A complete edition must 
contain it and this recording makes as good 
a job of it as possible. The wry humour and 
the humanity of the Bastard are admirably 
portrayed, but they are rather small plums 
in a rather large pudding. 
Joun Gittins. 


PASSING NOTES 
By ARTHUR JACOBS 


Purcell and Handel, Mozart and Haydn, 
operas by Britten—these are the musical 
ranges with which, perhaps, we most associate 
Jennifer Vyvyan. But her particular ambition, 
she told me, is to cultivate a different field: 
German Lieder. Though she seemed half to 
admit my contention that the song recital is a 
dying (or at least mummified) element in our 
concert life, she nevertheless declared that she 
still admires the art of the lied “more than 
almost any part of our trade”’. 

This happy use of the word étrade perhaps 
shows up the highly intelligent craftsmanship 
which goes into Miss Vyvyan’s singing. Her 
participation in the records of Handel’s Semele 
has brought her letters of admiration from 
overseas, and she has recently been singing in 
the forthcoming Messiah under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. (This makes a Messiah double, as she 
is already featured in the Boult version.) She 
herself listens ‘‘for sheer enjoyment”’ to Victoria 
de los Angeles and to ‘‘some Callas records”. 

She has the courage of being sometimes 
unfashionable in her musical tastes. She 
adores Dyson’s cantata The Canterbury Pilgrims 
and is sorry that she has not been able to 
persuade a recording company to take ‘‘her’’ 
arias from it. Though she admires Britten she 
preserves a certain detachment towards his 
folk-song arrangements. 

Though she has not yet fulfilled an ambition 
to visit Australia and New Zealand (from which 
she already gets fan-mail from records), she has 
already travelled widely. In September she will 
be singing Messiah in Berlin. Last year she gave 
recitals in South Africa—where, she recalls 
with a smile, ‘‘I had the misfortune to follow 
Anna Russell, and they told me I simply 
mustn’t put Nymphs and Shepherds in the pro- 
gramme!” In 1956 she was among the party 
of British musicians who visited Russia under 
the ‘‘leadership” of Sir Arthur Bliss. She has 
the feeling that the Russians take music more 
seriously than we, instancing the fact that they 
televised a combined recital of about three 
hours—‘“‘and they did it straight, not any of 
that silly business of the camera lying on its 
back under the piano, which always makes me 
wild! ” 

A result of that Russian tour is that, besides 
her British records (the stereo of Beethoven’s 
Mass in C was reviewed here in July) she has 
also made some records in Russia—which she 
has never heard and does not possess. 

* * * 





Under the odd title of Orpheus at Eighty 
(Cassell, 25s.) Vincent Sheean has written the 
best available book in English about Verdi’s 
life. I emphasize life: with analysis of the 
music Mr. Sheean is not concerned. Using as 
his starting-point the third night of Falstaff in 
Milan, when Verdi said to himself, ‘‘It is all 
over’, he gives us a retrospective look at 
Verdi’s relationship with his wife, his friends, 
his heroes (Manzoni and Cavour) and the 
artists and public of the different cities which 
‘he conquered. These lucid and stimulating 
pages are especially revealing on Verdi’s role 
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Heifetz 
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conducted by Charles Munch 
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The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
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Beethoven SYMPHONY NO. 4 IN B FLAT MAJOR 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ALEXANDER GIBSON 


The record début of one of the brightest 
stars in the operatic firmament 
© SXL 2132 © LXT 5514 
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L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
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Brahms RECITAL 

Kirsten Flagstad 
accompanied by Edwin McArthur (Piano) 
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A noble performance of the most popu ar 
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Karajan makes his début for Decca ina 
recording of breathtaking realism 
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SERAFIN 


A really impressive set for performance and 
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First of a series of LPs devoted to beautifully 
sensitive interpretations of Chop:.1 piano works 
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Unbelievable... but true! 
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Hear how stereo all but eliminates the 
distinction between the live and the recorded 
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in the Italian nationalist movement (pointing 
out that Verdi’s birthplace was at that time 
within the borders of France, and that his birth 
certificate gave him French names) and on his 
relationship with Boito. How curious that Mr. 
Sheean, with such evident capacity for inte- 
grating a wealth of detail, should have 
apparently missed the point that when Verdi 
brought out Falstaff he was in fact not eighty 
at all, but 79. 
* * * 

A composer who is without doubt eighty is 
John Ire . who received a cautious birthday 
tribute at the Proms. (What a splash the B.B.C. 
could have made with a concert of music by 
Ireland plus his pupils—including Britten, Alan 
Bush, and Richard Arnell—plus his teacher, 
Stanford!) But the gramophone companies 
have been even less forthcoming, and I was not 
surprised when, visiting Dr. Ireland recently 
at his Sussex home, I found him bewildered by 
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his lack of representation on the gramophone. 
I must say I find it astonishing that A London 
Overture, which opened the Proms this year and 
maintains its popularity with listeners, has 
only once been recorded—and that recording 
is deleted! Even Sea Fever is available on EP 
only in one recording (by Frederick Harvey), 
and that with orchestral accompaniment which 
Ireland himself never wrote. 

Ireland indeed told me that, in his view, if 
a piano part is well written it can hardly ever 
be successfully transcribed for orchestra. (Ravel 
would not have agreed!) I had already known 
that Sea Fever, an eventual best-seller, was at 
first refused by several publishers; but Dr. 
Ireland surprised me by telling me that what 
really established its popularity was its adoption 
by the concert party known as the Co-optimists, 
when it was sung by a woman, Betty Chester, 
dressed up in sailor’s costume. What a send-off 
for such a quintessentially baritone song! 





NIGHTS AT THE 
By W. A. 


‘Viennese Dances, Vol. 2’, by the Phil- 
harmonia Promenade Orchestra under 
Henry Krips; on Col. 33SX1167 is very 
attractive indeed. The playing is full of affection, 
the recording is first-class and the programme is 
a brief anthology of the Viennese waltz in its 
heyday, i.e. from Lanner, with Die Schénbrunner, 
to Lehdr, with Gold und Silber, but omitting 
the members of the Strauss family who have 
tended to overshadow the several other com- 
posers of delightful waltzes who flourished in 
the mid and late nineteenth century. Three 
such composers are represented—Michael 
Ziehrer with Wiener Biirger and Wiener Mad'l'n, 
Josef Gungl with Amorettentanz and Ivanovici 
with Donauwellen. The last may be better known 
to the younger generation as “Anniversary” 
waltz for when it was ‘‘rediscovered”’ in Holly- 
wood a few years ago it was rechristened. 

From Vienna to Spain and Latin America. 
The only thing I do not like about Mercury 
MMAI11045 is its title, “Hi-Fi 4 la Espafiola’”’. 
Anything labelled hi-fi in these days arouses my 
doubts and suspicions for it never meant 
anything specific or definable and is now greatly 
abused. However my fears proved to be 
groundless for the playing of the Eastman- 
Rochester “Pops” Orchestra under Freder- 
ick Fennell is impeccable and the recording is 
of excellent quality. Many of the ten items are 
familiar but others are less so. Three quarters of 
an hour or so of such music may be rather 
indigestible taken at one sitting but the dividing 
bands are a trifle wider and easier to see than is 
often the case, so selection of individual items is 
for once not difficult. The complete list of 
titles is: Percy Faith’s Brazilian Sleigh Bells, 
which is not a very auspicious opening, 
Lecuona’s Andalucia and Malaguefia, in the 
latter of which Rolando Valdes-Blain is the 
admirable guitar soloist, the Intermezzo from 
Goyescas by Granados, Arthur Benjamin’s 
lively Jamaican Rumba, Batuque by O. L. 
Fernandez, Texidor’s highly attractive Spanish 
march Amparito Roca, the Ritual Fire Dance of 
Falla, Turina’s Bullfighter’s Prayer, a most 
attractive meditation for strings, and a brisk 
Brazilian Dance by Camargo Guarnieri which 
opens attractively on woodwind over a pizzicato 
accompaniment on the strings. When the brass 
comes in the percussion department largely 
takes over the rhythmic accompaniment. 

By contrast “Invitation to the Dance” in 
which the Capitol Symphony Orchestra is 
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conducted by Carmen Dragon on Capitol 
P8466 ranges over many countries. Here is 
another excellent recording of almirable per- 
formances, and with no risk of monotony. 
Where arrangements have been necessary they 
have been made by Mr. Dragon himself and 
very good they are for the most part with many 
attractively piquant touches, some of which 
are amusing as well as entertaining. Starting 
with the Farandole from Bizet’s first L’ Arlésienne 
Suite the first side continues with Grainger’s 
gracious Country Gardens, the traditional Turkey 
in the Straw and Weber’s waltz, in the Berlioz 
arrangement, from which the disc takes its title. 
The simple but insinuating Turkey in the Straw, 
still the favourite among the Virginia Reels, is 
most entertainingly done. The Polka from 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride opens side two and 
then follow the best-known and best-loved of all 
Sailor’s Hornpipes, which Mr. Dragon treats 
rather portentously in the middle section, 
Amaryllis, a favourite gavotte of Louis XIII of 
France and reputedly written by him, Paderew- 
ski’s ever-popular Minuet and Debussy’s 
Golliwng’s Cakewalk. This is one of the most 
desirable records for relaxation that I have come 
across for some time. 

The Offenbach-Rosenthal Gaieté Parisienne 
music is, as might be expected, proving irre- 
sistible for stereo. I reviewed the Phil- 
harmonia-Karajan selection in mono last 
November enthusiastically but in two channel 
form it sounds even better, as do the Ballet 
Music from Faust and ‘‘Passo a tre e Coro 
Tirolese”’ from the William Tell ballet with 
which it is coupled (Col. SAX2274). The 
string tone has even more sheen, and the 
volume level is higher than we usually get in 
stereo, which is by no means without importance 
for it helps to avoid the rumble which at the 
moment tends to be one of the besetting sins of 
many stereo discs. The Gaieté Parisienne selection 
is also available in stereo on two sides of an 
EP (ESL6261). 

Also available now is the counterpart in 
stereo of the Boston Pops Orchestra— 
Fiedler complete Gaieté Parisienne the mono 
version of which I described in December 1957 
as one of the best recordings from R.C.A. 
since its association with Decca, keen but not 
harsh in the recording and an exhilarating 
performance. Stereo adds a little to this as 
usual (SF5036). The coupling in the stereo 
issue is Nos. 2-6 of Khachaturian’s lively 
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Gayne Ballet (I quote the spelling given on the 
label) whereas that on the mono version is 
Meyerbeer’s Les Patineurs. How do these 
stereo versions of the Offenbach compare with 
each other, and with the D.G.G. ten-inch 
recording by the Berlin R.I.A.S. Orchestra 
under Strauss of last December? The Columbia 
EP is undoubtedly the best value for those who 
want the Offenbach alone and the same per- 
formance on LP is also the best value for those 
who want to avoid a turn-over in the absence 
of a decided preference for Khachaturian to the 
Gounod and Rossini as a coupling. 

Sir Harry Lauder has a place in my 
first stereo record of this month for one of the 
tracks in “‘Highland Pageantry’’, played by the 
Regimental Band and Pipes of The Black 
Watch on RCA SF5013 is a medley of his most 
popular songs. When I reviewed the mono 
version in April, 1958, I commented on the fine 
quality of the recording and described the 
programme as typical of what might be given 
on a festive occasion in the regiment or at an 
open-air concert. I have nothing to add to this 
except to say that the sound is even more 
realistic in stereo. 

Back to mono again. The title “‘O’er the 
Border” is applicable in two ways to Parlo. 
PMCI1069 for although the Jimmy Shand 
Band comes from Scotland this recording was 
made at the Fifth Festival of Scottish Dancing 
held at Leeds University. Jimmy Shand has 
no equal in his field, than which no more need 
be said. 

Selections from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas were among the staple diet of military 
bands in the days before the war but are less 
frequently heard now both on record and in 
concerts. Col. 33SX1106 devotes the whole of 
one side to Jolanthe and divides the other 
between Mikado and Pirates of Penzance. The 
band is that of the Scots Guards, conducted 
by Lieut-Colonel S. Rhodes. Playing and 
recording are both excellent but I confess to 
finding G. and S. in military band form less 
attractive than I did many years ago. 

The Desert Song is now thirty-two years old. 
It was first produced at the Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, in 1927, enjoyed a very long run, has 
for a quarter of a century been among the first 
favourites of amateur operatic societies, and, 
of course, has been filmed. All of which it has 
thoroughly deserved. There have been several 
extended selections on LP but a new one which 
is directed by Lehmann Engel is the best I 
remember to have heard. This is issued on 
RCA RD27131 and I reviewed it in its stereo 
form (SF5005) last November. 

White Horse Inn never quite achieved the 
universal popularity of The Desert Song but how 
I enjoyed it at the London Coliseum in 1931. 
A mono recording with a good cast of principals, 
the Rita Williams Singers and the Tony 
Osborne Orchestra, I found very enjoyable 
in December last except for the “‘wobbling and 
over-sobby” Andy Cole. A new stereo version 
can do nothing about Mr. Cole’s defects but it 
makes everything else sound even better 
(H.M.V. CSD1255). Four numbers are also 
extracted on to a stereo EP (GES5759). 


Another record now available in stereo is 
‘Abide with me’’, a group of well-loved hymn 
tunes played by the Cathedral Strings 
directed by Michael Collins (Col. SAX3261). 
The mono issue was discussed last April and 
commended both for quiet listening and leading 
singing. Stereo, as usual, adds breadth of tone 
and presence. Again four of the titles are 
extracted on to a stereo EP (ESG7764). 

My last LP (mono) introduces a new Irish 
singer in Maureen ley who sings eighteen 
Irish songs and ballads, mostly traditional, and 
which takes its title of “‘ Tis pretty to be in 
Ballinderry” from one of them, on Beltona 
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LBE19. Ireland is rich in singers of her native 
music and Miss Hurley is among the most 
charming of them both in voice and in style. 
No accompanist is named so I assume that she 
plays the harp herself; she is also responsible 
for most of the arrangements. There are a few 
old favourites but a great number of the songs 
are new to discs and will be unfamiliar to most 
English listeners. Och, Och, Eire, The holly and 
tvy girl and The winter it is past are particularly 
pleasing. 

In addition to the E.M.I. stereo EPs already 
noted above there are three more from the 
initial release which do not offer alternative 
couplings to LPs already under review this 
month, 

Schmid’s arrangement of the Andante 
Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in D 
major and Glinka’s Jota Aragonesa played by 
Kletzki and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
on H.M.V. RES4259 is a new recording, and a 
very good one too, both technically and in 
performance. The strings have a very nice 
bloom in the Tchaikovsky and the Glinka 
combines suavity with brilliance. When he was 
about 40 Glinka, in poor health and depressed 
by the initial failure of Russlan and Ludmilla, 
went to Spain and spent about two years there. 
Spanish folk music greatly attracted him, 
possibly because like that of his native Russia 
there is an oriental element in it, and one of the 
fruits of his interest was this Jota Aragonesa, 
which he later renamed ‘‘Spanish Overture 
No. 1, Summer Night in Madrid’. The jota 
is a dance of northern Spain in quick triple 
time. 

H.M.V. RES4255 is a stereo version of the 
well-known Waltz from Swan Lake and 
Glazunov’s Concert Waliz No. 1 in D major 
originally issued in mono form and reviewed 
in May 1958. The gain in body given by stereo 
is impressive, except in the sound of the timpani 
which are still a bit thin. Fistoulari coaxes 
some delightful playing from the Philharmonia 
Orchestra. 

Waldteufel’s Les Patineurs and the Liszt 
Etude de Concert No. 3, played by the Sinfonia of 
London under Robert Irving and with 
Abbey Simon as the piano soloist in the latter 
are two of the best tracks from ‘‘Philharmonic 
Pops’, a number of items in which I found 
distasteful when I reviewed the stereo LP last 


July and the original mono LP in December 


1958 (PES5251). 
Turning to the mono EPs and standard 45s, 
Eileen Donaghy demonstrates the difference 
between the true Irish Tvottin’ to the fair (which 
incidentally I prefer when sung by a man) and 
the pseudo Irish The Hills of Donegal by Sander- 
son on Fontana 45H201. I like better, indeed 
I like immensely, Erich Kunz in five “Student 
Songs” on Top Rank JCK9001. Just as Mr. 
Kunz is equally at home in the operas of 
Mozart and as Beckmesser in The Master- 
singers so he is equally happy here in the 
rollicking Komt ein vogerl g-ffiogen (‘‘A little bird 
comes flying’) and the sweetly lyrical Ade zur 
Guten Nacht (‘‘Farewell and Good Night’), 
two of the happiest choices in this very desirable 
disc. The surface is a bit rough but this is 
probably confined to my particular copy. 
Supraphon issues an EP that is as interesting 
as it is unusual (SUEP592). There are six 
tracks four of which—Co la (‘“‘The Flight of the 
Heron’’), Qua cau gio bay (‘‘Wind on the 
bridge’’), Co cai trong com (“‘The little drummer’’) 
and Ru con nambo (‘Southern lullaby’’)—are 
Vietnamese folk songs sung by Minh-Do who 
has a keen-edged soprano voice and two of 
which—Hanh van (‘The march of the clouds’’) 
and Con ngua o (‘“The black horse’’)—are piano 
solos composed and played by the Vietnamese 
pianist Thai-Thi-Lien. The piano music 
faintly suggests Debussy to me and the songs 
have more of a Western touch than I expected 
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but are quite distinctive, and I find Co la in 
particular very attractive. I could have written 
at length with pleasure about this little disc 
but until arrears have been caught up verbosity 
is to be discouraged. 

Bogna Sokorska repeats her success of last 
month with ‘‘Songs for you, No. 2” containing 
four songs from films and musicals (Top Rank 


JKP2001). 


Orchestral EPs are confined to extracts from 
previously issued LPs. The excellent Henry 
Krips Light Cavalry and Pique Dame on Col. 
SED5562 comes from 33SX1053 which I 
recommended in October 1957; two movements 
from each of Grand Canyon and Mississippi suites 
by Grofé on Mercury XEP9003 played by the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
under Hanson and Leroy Anderson’s Belle of the 
Ball, Horse and Buggy, Blue Tango and Fiddle- 
Faddle on Mercury XEP9002 played by the 
Eastman-Rochester “Pops” Orchestra 
under Fennell are taken from MMA11003 and 
MMAI11002 respectively, both of which were 
reviewed in April last. 


Similarly Light Cavalry Overture and Dam 
Busters and St. Margaret’s marches on Col. 
SEG7909 played by Munn and Felton’s 
Band is a successful transfer from 33SX1118 
which I reviewed in April last, and this is also 
available in stereo on ESG7751. 


My last record is “‘Edinburgh—Its Sounds 
and People” introduced by Rory McEwan 
(H.M.V. 7EG8481). In saying that I am not 
sure at whom this is aimed I do not belittle the 
importance, beauty or interest of a great and 
lovely city. I should feel the same about such a 
“biography” of any city. It is very well done, 
and would be even better in stereo but are the 
sounds of a train arriving at Waverley Station, 
a description of the castle, clock chimes, the 
firing of the gun at | o’clock, a fish auction, 
children playing in the parks, the hooves of the 
horses of the mounted police and so on, plus a 
couple of short songs and some pipe music the 
sort of thing to have on record for keeps however 
interesting they may be to hear once or twice? 
I should not have thought so, but it takes all 
sorts to make a world. 


E.M.l. STANDARD 45s 


I have read in the financial columns of the 
daily papers recently that although the figures 
for record sales generally this year are a little 
down on those of last year 45s continue to make 
substantial headway. This is at the expense of 
LPs as well as the old 78s and so it is not 
surprising to find that E.M.I. are following 
Philips in releasing a big supplement of 45 
singles. 

There are in the first lists twenty-five each 
from H.M.V. and Columbia and no new prefix 
is necessary for the former are issued in the 
7EP series and the latter in the SCD series. 
The prices are uniform at 6/114 (which includes 
1/84 purchase tax) regardless of whether the 
records were originally released on red, plum, 
light blue or dark blue 78s or whether the 
original issue was in LP or EP form. To illus- 
trate the cheapness of these records it is not 
necessary to say more than that in 1939, when 
there was no tax, the prices of 78s of similar 
length and quality of artist ranged from 4/6 to 
6/-. Most of these new 45 standards correspond 
in length to a 12-inch 78 but a few come from 
or could be accommodated on a 10-inch 78. 

As I said in July when writing about the 
corresponding Philips release there is a great 
deal of music which fits one side of a standard 45 
perfectly, and it is more convenient in this than 
any other form. I am not entirely happy about 
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the inclusion in the first supplements of a 
number of works that occupy two sides and s: 
involve the interruption of turning over. Surely 
one of the great assets of the longer-playing 
record, whether LP or EP is the avoidance of 
such interruptions. This will sort itself ou 
however. If the public shows that turnovers ar: 
not wanted they will not be made. 

As one expects from E.M.I. the records are 
well turned out and where the record was made 
in pre-tape days the dubbing from 78 has been 
skilfully engineered. 

To some people the return to short-playing 
records may seem a retrograde step, but I do 
not see it so. To me the ideal has always been 
that the playing time of a record should be as 
nearly as possible that of the music it contains 
avoiding, or reducing to a minimum the com- 
plications of titles in one’s collection on the one 
hand and turnovers on the other hand. 

Now for the contents of the first fifty. Most 
of the records were originally released between 
1945 and 1950, some are more recent and a few 
are earlier, including two treasures which date 
back to 1930. The dates given below, in 
brackets after the record number, are those of 
the reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE Of the original 
releases. 

Having already mentioned turnovers let us 
start with those in which one work or movement 
is spread over two sides. There are ten from 
H.M.V. and six from Columbia, all orchestral 
except two. Of two versions of Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrides Overture that by Barbirolli (7P217— 
9/48) is, I think, slightly to be preferred to that 
by Schiichter (SCD2087—5/52). Boult’s 
superb ‘‘Mars”’ and “‘Jupiter”’ (from The Planets) 
are of a quality that will surprise, I think, those 
who only know records of the LP era (7P203 
and 7P204—7/45), as will the first movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 with 
Solomon as soloist (7P200—11/50). Kubelik’s 
Bartered Bride Overture (7P224—6/52) and 
Cantelli’s Pavane pour une Infante deéfunte 
(7P223—2/53) are obvious winners. Less 
obvious but still a winner is Bath’s Cornish 
Rhapsody with Harriet Cohen as_ soloist 
(SCD2089—12/44). The rest are chiefly 
popular overtures from Italian operas, waltzes, 
etc. 

The non-orchestral turnovers are Isobel 
Baillie’s lovely, though less clear in diction 
than usual, I know that my Redeemer liveth 
(SCD2081—12/41) and Germani’s wonderful 
Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor which was 
the finest organ recording of its day and has 
rarely been excelled since (7P215—10/48). 

Of the orchestral records in which each side is 
complete, obvious bargains are Furtwiingler’s 
Ride of the Valkyries and Dance of the Apprentices 
(7P206—10/49 and 4/50) and George Weldon’s 
Toy Symphony (SCD2089—10/51). 

It is in solo voices, however, that the first 
supplements are richest, and included are a 
number of deletions that have not been available 
for some time. Among the best buys are: 
Gigli’s 1934 Milan recordings of ‘‘E lucevan le 
stelle’? and ‘‘La donna é mobile”’ (7P207—6/34), 
and ‘“‘Vesti la giubba’’ and ‘‘Pagliaccio, mio 
marito” from the complete recording of Pag 
(7P219—12/34 and 6/37); Bjérling with his 
voice at its freshest in ‘Nessun dorma” from 
Turandot and La Mattinata (7P208—12/45); 
Gobbi’s magnificent coupling of ‘‘Era la notte”’ 
and ‘‘Largo al Factotum’’ (7P209—4/48); the 
inimitable McCormack in the lovely Star of 
County Down and the less interesting but equally 
well sung J°ll walk beside you (7P211—2/40); 
and Heddle Nash, a fine artist indeed, singing 
in English the Serenade from The Fair Maid of 
Pets3) “Your tiny hand is frozen’? (SCD2080 
= 4 

Coming to the ladies there are Schwarzkopf 
at her finest in ‘Un bel di vedremo” and ‘‘Addio 
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Records Magazine gives full details 
of all new Decca-group stereo and 
mono releases, with many features 

and photographs of interest to 
classical record buyers. This full- 
colour monthly is your guide to good 
record buying. It is obtainable from 
record dealers and newsagents, 
price sixpence. 


STEREO AND MONO 
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RECOROS 

















THE FIRST FOUR RECORDS IN THE 
NEW TELEFUNKEN SERIES OF 12” STEREO 
OR MONO LPs AT ONLY 26/22 EACH 


Beethoven 

SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E FLAT— 
*‘EROICA' 

The Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

conducted by Joseph Keilberth 
© SMA1 @ GMAr 


Beethoven 

SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR 
The Hamburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

conducted by Joseph Keilberth 
© SMA 2 @ GMA 2 


Telefunken Records - Decca House - Albert Embankment - London SEr11 


Tchatkovsky 

THE NUTCRACKER 

Suite No. 1; 

SERENADE FOR STRINGS 
IN C MAJOR 

The Belgian National Radio 
Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Franz André 
© SMA 3 @ GMA 3 


Respighi 

THE FOUNTAINS OF ROME; 
THE PINES OF ROME 

The Belgian National Radio 
Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Franz André 

© SMA4 @ GMA 4 
































MELTEX 





This finely-textured soft cloth has been specially made 


to clean record surfaces, of all types, safely. 
clockwise round your records before playing, the Meltex 
cloth will remove dust and dirt, leaving an invisible film 


of protection against static electricity. 


Wiped 


6 


THE CLOTH THAT KEEPS YOUR 
RECORDS CLEAN AND CLEAR 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GRAMOPHONE DEALER 
MANUFACTURED BY “MELTROPE,” 50 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.! 
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A Few Well Chosen Words ! 


Over a million of them... that is the target we set ourselves in our under- 
taking to record the complete works of Shakespeare uncut. We have now recorded 
sixteen of the thirty-seven plays and eleven are now available together with the 
Sonnets. Apart from the Bard our catalogue of contemporary and classical spoken 
word recordings grows apace. We cannot do more here than remind you of the 
highlights, so why not write for the Shakespeare brochure, latest catalogue and 
forecast of coming releases to December, 1959. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
recorded by 


Professional Players and Members of the Marlowe Society 


directed by GEORGE RYLANDS 
Under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
In association with CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Now available Othello, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, Coriolanus, Troilus and Cressida, 
Richard Il, Macbeth, Measure for Measure, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Merchant of Venice and King John. The Sonnets 


Coming Shortly Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV, Part | and Il, The Tempest and The Winter’s 
Tale 


CLASSICAL AND CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Artists reading poetry include:— 
Richard Burton reading Dylan Thomas 
and “‘The Ancient Mariner”’ 

Christopher Hassall reading Words- 
worth and John Donne. Margaret 
Rawlings reading Keats and Manley 
Hopkins. Margaretta Scott reading 
Shelley. Robert Speaight reading 
Belloc, Gray, T. S. Eliot, etc. 


Poets and essayists. reading their Forthcoming issues will include:— 
own work:— THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS with 
John Betjeman, T. S. Eliot, E. M. the voices of W. B. Yeats, Siobhan 
Forster, Cecil Day Lewis, John McKenna, and Michael MacLiammoir. 
Masefield, O.M., Arthur Miller, J. B. W. H. AUDEN, ROBERT GRAVES, 
Priestley, Stephen Spender, Etc. etc. 


PLAYS AND DRAMA 


The B.B.C. production of UNDER MILK WOOD is still a best-selling recording. ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland”’ is fast becoming a classic in the spoken word field, and is now joined by 


ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 
with Jane Asher as ‘‘Alice’’ 
Produced by Douglas Cleverdon with large supporting cast 


ASK FOR ARGO! 


and write now for our Shakespeare brochure and current catalogue to:— 
Publicity Dept. ARGO RECORD CO. LTD., 113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. KNI 4256 
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del passato” and two excerpts from the complete 

Merry Widow (SCD2076 and 2083—4/51 and 
7/53); and Joan Hammond with a record on 
each label—‘They call me Mimi” and “One 
Fine Day”’ on $C02079 (4/41) and ‘“‘The Jewel 
Song”’ and the “‘Ballad of the King of Thule’ 
on 7P220—12/47), perhaps the best records in 
English of these arias. 

The two 1930 records are Marian Anderson 
in the two great contralto arias from Samson and 
Delilah (7P212—12/30) and the Manchester 
Children’s Choir in Nymphs and Shepherds and 
the Dance Duet from Hansel and Gretel (SCGD2092 
—1/30). Other highly desirable choral records 
are the magnificent Glasgow Orpheus Choir 
now, alas, no more, in All in the April evening and 
Belmont Hymn ( 7P214—11 /45) and a record that 
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many readers may not know, for it was a special 
issue first (2/40) and only became a general 
issue in the darker days of the war (10/41). It 
is Brother James’s Air and ‘‘O lovely peace”’ from 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus gloriously sung by the 
Choristers of St. Nicholas College, Chisle- 
hurst (SCD2091—10/41). 

Instrumental soloists are headed by Menuhin, 
in Bach, and Malcuzynski, in Chopin, con- 
ductors and soloists not already mentioned 
include Dobrowen, Galliera, Karajan, 
Lambert, Ludwig, Malko and Sargent, 
Joan Cross, Jeanne Dusseau, Nancy Evans 
and Webster Booth, and the first batch of 
E.M.I. 45 singles is completed by a few records 
of the lighter kind featuring George Mela- 
chrino and Harry Davidson in particular. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE By JOHN OAKLAND 


EPs and LPs 

Being one of those people that like to lie back 
and savour what I listen to when I’m playing 
records for pleasure or for review—not always 
the same thing by any means!—I found myself 
musing, when listening to Cliff Richard (Col. 
SEG7903 and 7910) recording before a teenage 
audience in the Abbey Road Studios, that when 
the Beat Generation grows up, it will be heartily 
ashamed of itself, and that records such as these 
will provide irrefutable evidence of the temper 
ofour times; the unintelligible and unintelligent 
mouthing to a twangy guitar, the pile-driver 
rhythm, the shrieks of rapture(?) coming in 
smack on cue, and the lesson in mass-hysteria 
that is given. 

To be fair, I doubt if the little dears’ mums 
and dads were much more elevated in their 
taste for music and song when they were teen- 
agers. Enoch Light and the Charleston City 
Seven on Top Rank JKR8010 provide five 
examples of the Roaring Twenties, following 
their LP last month, in the same gawky doo- 
wacka-doo style, admirably recaptured, but as 
I think I have remarked before, why, when the 
attics and outhouses of the country are stacked 
up with the real thing, do they consider hi-fi 
ee saleable? 

hink I’d have been a square even then. 
After all, my generation when young jitter- 
bugged to Benny Goodman and swooned over 
Frank Sinatra. As a reminder of the latter, 
Fontana have reissued some of his earliest solos 
without orchestral backing on TFE17042, and 
a splendid new 12-inch album set on TFL5054, 
show-tunes beautifully done under the title The 
Broadway Kick. Although these are probably at 
least seven years old, they constitute one of 
Sinatra’s greatest albums yet. 

One of his more recent LPs was Come Fly 
With Me on Cap. LCT6154. This has now been 
broken down into four EP sets, numbered 
EAPI-, 2-, 3-, 4-920. It makes for convenience 
to the limited pocket and storage space. Another 

EP that does this is Top Rank TR5004, featuring 
‘i < numbers from artists such as Craig ‘Douglas, 
Bert Weedon and Sheila Buxton. It is a 
non-stop hit parade, including Personality and 
Tie Battle Of New Orleans, without scrolls 
between, in fact barely more than a few 
seconds’ pause, making individual selection 
al nost impossible. 

Chere are no scrolls on Franck Pourcel’s 
S:rings’ new EP (H.M.V. 7EG8464), but as 
there are only three Strauss waltzes and a 
L.: :4r waltz, I wonder why this is. The music 


is old-world and completely square. I imagine 
the same epithet may be applied to four 
melodies on H.M.V. 7EG8470, things like 
Traumerei by Schumann and /!~ oreske by 
Dvorak, richly played by the Wsclachrino 
Strings. Maybe I don’t dig cool music the 
most, but I can enthuse over the modern, but 
not ‘“‘’way-out” accompaniments to the 
Norman Luboff Choir singing But Beautiful— 
how right that is—on Philips BBL7302. The 
voices are mellow, perfectly balanced and they 
sing songs that are not staled by repetition. 








THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Frank Sinatra Fontana TFL5054 
Norman Luboff Choir Philips BBL7302 
Pat and Shirley Boone London RED1220 
Michael Holliday Col. SEG7892 
Xavier Cugat R.C.A. RD27127 
Philip Green Top Rank RX3013 








I feel that some of the numbers on the Tony 
Osborne LP (H.M.V. CLP1270) have staled 
by just such repetition, and the treatment, soft 
piano over soft strings, is not exactly the latest 
idea; but They, the Buying Public, will swallow 
it, no doubt, as they have swallowed countless 
similar discs. Ernest Maxin’s Orchestra on 
Top Rank RX3011 plays As Time Goes By and 
other well-worn ‘‘favourites” (mine once, but 
this reviewing proves the truth of the saying 
about familiarity breeding contempt) such as 
The Very Thought Of You, most of them solo 
saxophone spots with the usual lush backdrop. 
Nothing wrong with it musically, but it’s all 
so much of a muchness. 

Another Latin record is by Percy Faith and 
his Orchestra on Philips BBL7311. Here again 
we have Marta, Malagueiia, The Breeze And I and 
Siboney in appropriately exotic settings, which 
Faith does rather well. Also on the credit side, 
Philip Green and his Orchestra play a nice set 
of numbers about Things with Wings, from 
various birds (La Paloma, The Red Robin and 
Flamingo, for example) to Poor Butterfly and 
The Honeysuckle And The Bee, on Top Rank 
RX3013. These show some imagination, and 
they too are beautifully arranged and played. 

Film fans, who, judging by the half-empty 
cinemas I’ve visited lately, are a dying race, are 
nevertheless well catered for on disc. Three 
EPs feature George Cates and his Orchestra 
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oo FEP2029/31) in the music from such 

as ‘‘Giant”’, and “Rebel Without A 
poll , some of it vocal; and Pye NPL28002 
offers sound-track recordings of films such as 
“Sunny Side Of The Street”, “The Bridge On 
The River Kwai” and ‘From Here To 
Eternity”, with vocal work from the stars 
themselves, of course. 

One star of that firmament still shines, or 
perhaps glows, as radiantly as ever is Marlene 
Dietrich, who sings German lyrics to such 
American “‘pops’”’ as Mean To Me, Annie Doesn’t 
Live Here Any More and Miss Otis Regrets, as well 
as several pleasing German songs (Lili Marlene 
among them) on Philips BBL7322. These are 
of somewhat limited appeal, but they are 
certainly put across very artistically. 

While we’re discussing records of limited 
appeal, there is another that falls into this 
category on Vogue VAI160133, of a host of 
standard ‘“‘pops’” (two of them erroneously 
described as ‘‘Traditional’’) of the decade from 
1925 to 1935, give or take a couple of years, 
played on an automatic piano with mandoline, 
xylophone and bell attachments, that according 
to the sleeve, actually provided the music in a 
house of sin in California. I suppose all this 
“background” is intended to excite the 
imagination, but to me it remains a typically 
flat-toned pianola with some shrill overtones 
from the attachments. I’d much rather listen 
to oldies played by competent bands, even 
though we know those bands as we know our 
best friends—the Big Ben Banjo Band, for 
instance, in songs from ’Way Down South (Col. 
SEG7907) or Sid Phillips and his Band 
(H.M.V. 7EG8461), including a catchy and 
little-played Irving Berlin number, Everybody 
Step. George Burns, a singer with something 
of both Al. Jolson and Jimmy Durante in his 
voice, also has some real old-timers (Red Rose Rag 
is not easily singable, nor do I think it was 
originally intended to be; the words, I feel, 
were grafted on later) on Pye NEP44000. 

As well as old-time ‘‘pops’’, the country-and- 
western artists have been having a bonanza. 
Wayne yy, for example, on Parlo. 
GEP8746, sings with harmonica and guitar 
accompaniment some quite attractive songs of 
the wide open spaces, and I liked the lively 
banjo and guitar backing the Osborne 
Brothers on M.G.M. EP691; Hank Snow 
(R.C.A. RCX142) sounds like a Tin Pan Alley 
cowboy, phoney maudlinity and all, while 
Grandpa Jones (Bruns. OE9455) is made of 
raw country stuff, lyrics and accompaniments 
alike. I only tried two of Stu Phillips’ 
numbers on Pye NEP44001, but they are so 
similar, I felt further exploration unnecessary. 
He sings songs of the Far North with quite a 
pleasing if rather monotonous voice. 

Shaking the hayseeds out of my hair, meta- 
phorically, I turned to two EPs which both 
feature Side By Side, coincidentally. Both discs 
are delightful; one is by Pat Boone and his 
wife Shirley (London RED1220), and their 
voices blend beautifully, while the other is an 
amusing set of four duets by Michael Holliday 
and Michael Holliday. His asides to his alter ego, 
in the Bing Crosby—Johnny Mercer manner of 
all-those-years-ago, apart from his easy, loose- 
limbed singing, are alone worth the money 
(Col. SEG7892). 

Bing Crosby himself is represented by an 
extract from his LP of “Bing Sings While 
Bregman Swings’’, including Mountain Greenery, 
which was made for him if a song ever was, on 
H.M.V. 7EG8475. How much I prefer the 
warmth and ease of Bing to the wide vibrato 
and reedy tone—especially in the spirituals—of 
Johnny Mathis, as on Fontana TFE17089, 
though his songs on TFE17091 are richer and 
more interesting. A new American coloured 
singer, described as having a “‘caressing”’ voice, 
is Brook Benton, on Mercury ZEP10023, who 
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tends to resemble Mathis, but who has more 
colour in his voice. Vie Damone has four silky 
ballads on Mercury ZEP10022, with suitably 
decorous backing, and Jeremy Lubbock 
(Parlo. GEP8745) sings Just For The Fun Of It 
and others in the approved modern cabaret-act 
style. The girls’ latest EPs include some typical 
sugar from Vera Lynn (Decca DFE6594); Jf 
Yesterday Could Only Come Again Tomorrow is the 
perfect answer to those who moan, “‘Ah, they 
don’t write tunes like that any more’’. Counter- 
acting this is a foursome from Carmen Macrae, 
the coloured singer who seldom fails to please 
my ear (Bruns. OE9463), for she combines 
clarity of diction with a sense of swing; Bridie 
Gallagher is throaty, but has a rhythmic style 
on Decca DFE6571; Shirley Abicair sings 
four little exotic numbers of Creole, Neapolitan, 
Spanish and French origin on Fontana TFE 
17124 (the second and third are in their native 
dialect and none too clear, but the tunes are 
good); and Toni Carroll (M.G.M. 689) puts 
I Don’t Know Why and three others over in such 
an intimate way, you can almost feel her voice 
stroking your hair. Patti Page on Mercury 
MMC14013 dispels the heavy, scented atmo- 
sphere this creates by some beaty, weather- 
beaten songs under the name J’// Remember April. 

Spike Jones reappears with four of his not- 
quite-so-zany creations of 1947 vintage on 
R.C.A. RCX1037, including The Man On The 
Flying Trapeze and the Peter Lorre leg-pull, 
My Old Flame. None But The Weary Heart, 
though, is new to this country; but I don’t think 
it’s very funny, this deliberate hamming against 
Tchaikovsky’s lovely melody. 

The remainder of this month’s little lot are 
all orchestral, or at least, they rely on instru- 
ments rather than voices, let us say, but there 
are voices that rather obtrude on Tony 
Crombie’s Men (Col. SEG7986) in another 
helping of their rock-’n-roll-that-you-can-listen- 
to. Mantovani playing four Continental 
favourites on Decca DFE6577 is suave and 
sweeping as usual, and when you consider that 
the set includes April In Portugal and Arrivederci, 
Roma, you will agree that it is a very acceptable 
one. Ray Martin has four film themes on 
Col. SEG7899, High Noon being a particularly 
good one, and Geoff Love remembers 
**Carousel”’ and ‘*Oklahoma’”’ with a tune from 
each on Col. SEG7906, Bill Shepherd and his 
Orchestra sound like a band at an American 
convention in their Swingin’? And Marchin’, a 
mixture of old music-hall songs and World War 
One numbers, rather ragged marches, but quite 
a good idea. Jack Pleis and his Orchestra 
(Bruns. LAT8304) play soothing modern 
serenades (such as the ones to Sunrise, Moonlight, 
and so on), nothing too hackneyed, and Xavier 
Cugat (R.C.A. RD27127) winds up with 
typical Latin music that is unusual, attractive 
and melodic, with none of that brassy noise that 
spoils so much music alleged to be from exotic 
parts. 


STEREO POPS 


These records are reviewed in their stereo form. 
The equivalent mono numbers, where available, are 
included for convenience. 


Cinema screens may stretch wider and still 
wider, but the character of film music remains 
obstinately the same. At least that’s the 
impression I got after listening to five LPs, all 
of them more or less connected with that half- 
dark world. The first, and best, is Victor 
Young’s colourful and picaresque orchestral 
score for Mike Todd’s ‘‘Around The World In 
Eighty Days’’. No doubt the music would have 
meant more if I’d seen the film (that confession 
has to be made, I fear!), but all the same I 
found this performance, on Brunswick STA3008 
(Mono LAT8185), quite entertaining and very 
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handsomely recorded. Equally _ efficient, 
although in a different kind of way, are “‘The 
Great Film Hits’’, performed by Ted Heath 
and his Music on Decca SKL4055 (Mono 
LK4307). Outstanding tracks are a lively 
I Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me, the 
Latin-American treatment of Limelight, and 
Ken Moule’s ingenious arrangement of Moonglow. 
Similar in intention, but more precisely 
historical in scope, is the second volume of 
‘‘Academy Award Songs’’, this time covering 
the years 1946 to 1957, played by Frank 
Chacksfield and his orchestra on Decca 
SKL4061 (Mono LK4311). The first volume 
(1934-1945), on SKL4048, was reviewed by 
Malcolm Macdonald in the May issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and a comparison of the two sets 
only confirms my long-held opinion that 
popular songwriters did rather better in the 
1930s and early 1940s. All the same, these 
arrangements are very effective, rarely getting 
over-romantic, while the stereo recording is 
dynamic but not vulgarly spectacular. The best 
songs—or so it seems to me—are Frank Loesser’s 
Baby, It’s Cold Outside and Jimmy van Heusen’s 
All The Way. 


The European cinema is represented by 
‘Cinema Italiano’, on Colrich XSD-10, ten 
songs from Italian films sung (in Italian and 
English) by Pola Chapell, a 23-year-old 
American girl who has studied and worked in 
Italy. The performances range between the 
sultry and the vivacious, and although Miss 
Chapell’s singing never sounds really memorable 
her voice is given piquancy by the delightful 
accompaniment provided by the Quintetto 
Almeida. The best-known song is Arrivederci 
Roma, but for me the most rewarding tracks 
were Guaglione, a song of contemptouous dis- 
missal, and the gay, lively Anna. Last, and 
certainly least, of these film LPs, is ‘“Themes 
from Horror Movies” on Coral SVL3005 
(Mono LVA9102), my nomination as the 
silliest record of the year. Dick Jacobs and 
his orchestra perform what sounds to me like 
the same set of chord progressions, all meant to 
be hair-raising, spine-chilling or outer-spatial, 
over and over again. Addicts of the genre have 
the chance to revive happy memories of visits 
to ‘The Son of Dracula”’, ‘“The Mole People’, 
‘The Deadly Mantis’’, ‘“The House of Franken- 
stein’? and half a dozen other ghoulish epics. 
Only the chains, clanking to and fro very neatly 
between the speakers, really kept me awake. 

Another Ted Heath LP—“‘Shall We Dance?”’ 
on Decca SKL4046 (Mono LK4299)—consists 
entirely of tunes with ‘‘dance’”’, “‘dancing’”’ or 
“danced” in their titles, e.g. Dancing In The 
Dark, Ten Cents A Dance, I Could Have Danced 
All Night. The stereo balance is first-class and 
the band turns in a typically immaculate 
performance, but the record is planned for 
people who like to twirl about the room rather 
than to sit and listen. The same thing could be 
said about the five LPs reviewed below. Four 
of them present the sweet, society-style dance 
music so popular in the 1930s, music that Top 
People still like dancing to. Easily the best is 
the British LP—‘‘Dancing At Grosvenor 
House’, twenty-four tunes played by Sidney 
Lipton and his orchestra on Decca SKL4058 
(Mono LK4308). It was recorded at the hotel, 
and a variety of noises from the clientele helps 
to make the stereo effect even more lifelike. 
One side of the LP consists mostly of tunes by 
Richard Rodgers and Cole Porter, the other 
is devoted to Irving Berlin. Equally functional 
is ‘(Dancing With The Smart Set” on RCA 
SF-5030 (Mono RD27039), a set of medleys 
(“Sunny Medley”, ‘“‘Honey Bun Medley’, 
“Oklahoma Medley’, ‘‘Country Medley’’, 
etc.), played by Meyer Davis and his orchestra, 
a band that is both brasher and cornier than 
Sidney Lipton’s. Jan Garber’s orchestra 
recorded ‘‘Music From The Blue Room’, 
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Brunswick STA3015 (Mono LAT8300), at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans. Perhaps that 
explains why the closing track presents quite a 
respectable Dixieland performance of Indiana. 
Elsewhere this band gives everything the Guy 
Lombardo treatment, complete with wobbling 
saxophones and stuttering trumpets. And more 
staccato, clipped phrasing can be found in 
‘‘Champagne Music For Dancing” by Lloyd 
Mumm and his Starlight Roof orchestra on 
Colrich XSD-1 (the total playing-time, incident- 
ally, is just under 26 minutes). The band here 
is smaller but makes much use of a banjo, 
Hammond organ, flute and accordion. The 
material includes a couple of polkas and two 
songs swiped from the “‘classics’”— Tonight We 
Love, a gummy treatment of the opening theme 
from Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1, and 
Till The End Of Time, based upon a Chopin 
polonaise. After such enervating listening | 
turned to “Bill Haley’s Chicks”, Brunswick 
STA3011 (Mono LAT8295), at least expecting 
that Bill Haley and his Comets would lash me 
into some kind of fury. But nothing could be 
tamer than these genteel versions of Dinah, Ida, 
Sweet Sue, Charmaine and other songs about 
womankind. Even that naive, thwacking beat 
is missing from all but two or three of these 
tracks. 

It is to those people for whom listening to a 
sing-song is the next best thing to joining in one 
that the two new London LPs, SAH-R6026 
(Mono HA-R2182) and SAH-R6027 (Mono 
HA-R2174), will make the biggest appeal. 
The first, ‘‘A Singin’ Wing-Ding’”’, by The 
Guys And The Gals (directed by Marty 
Goid), presents sixteen songs, including Down 
By The Old Mill Stream, Daisy Bell and Five 
Foot Two, Eyes Of Blue; the second, ‘‘Favourite 
Songs Of College Days”, by the Marty Gold 
Chorus and Orchestra, as well as offering most 
of the obvious choices (The Whiffenpoof Song, 
Sweetheart Of Sigma Chi, Abdul Abulbul Amir) 
also includes Autumn Leaves and Down The Old 
Ox Road. And although both LPs cover rather 
similar ground the presentation in each case is 
quite different. Little more than a banjo, 
accordion, string bass and drums are used on 
““A Singin’ Wing-Ding”, but the ‘College 
Days’’ LP is much lusher. Some stereo tricks 
are attempted (girls in one speaker, boys in the 
other, for instance) and both recordings 
generally give a good sense of presence. Group 
singing of an entirely different kind can be 
found on London SAH-D6025 (Mono HA-2177) 
—“‘The Clark Sisters Swing Again’. The 
Clark Sisters (who called themselves ‘“‘The 
Sentimentalists’’ in the days when they sang 
with Tommy Dorsey’s Orchestra) set about 
reconstructing some famous swing-band arrange- 
ments from the 1930s and 1940s, helped by a 
rhythm section which includes that fine bassist, 
Red Callender. The approach is less detailed, 
less dedicated than that of the miraculous 
Dave Lambert Singers, but all the tracks are 
pleasantly light-hearted. The best (and most 
ambitious) are Take The ‘‘A’’ Train, Song Of 
India and I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm, 
based upon the recordings made by the Duke 
Ellington, Tommy Dorsey and Les Brown 
bands respectively. 

Just how long a stereo LP should run seems 
still to be a matter for argument, but no doubt 
there’s a maximum length beyond which the 
quality is likely to decline. At least that must 
be the reason why Capitol have omitted two 
tracks—Lonesome Old Town and Spring Is Here- 
in transferring ‘‘Frank Sinatra Sings For Only 
The Lonely’ from Mono (LCT6168) to Stereo 
(SLCT6168). The LP still has a total playing 
time of 45 minutes, but the thought of those 
missing tracks does cause a twinge of annoyance. 
Musically the record is excellent, even if only 
a single track—One For My Baby—exhibit: 
Sinatra at his most compelling. The per- 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS 
String Quartet, A minor, Op. 51, No. 2 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
String Quartet, E minor, Op. 44, No. 2 
Tatfai Quartet, Budapest 
479 017 


* 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 
Etudes, Op. 10 
Etudes, Op. 25 

Kurt Leimer, Piano 
478 031 


* 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 
An American in Paris 
Polish Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Henryk Czyz 


DARIUS MILHAUD 
Le boeuf sur le toit 
Silesian Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Andrzej Markowski 
478 036 


ZOLTAN KODALY 
Hary Janos Suite 
Dances of Galanta 
Dances of Marosszek 
Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay 
479 010 


NICHOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Tsar Sultan Suite 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
Romeo and Juliet, Ballet Music 
USSR State Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Micolaj Anosow 
479 016 


*« 


PETER TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 64 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: Ferenc Fricsay 
479 013 
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Recent Releases—|2' 


MISSA SOLEMNIS, Op. 123 

Ilona Steingruber, soprano—Else Schuerhoff, alto— 
Ernst Majkut, tenor — Otto Wiener, bass — 
Akademiechor — Vienna Symphony — 

Otto Klemperer, conductor 


39/9d. incl. P.T. PL 11.430 
For the first time on one record (Re-issue) 
BRUCKNER SYMPHONY No. 4, E FLAT, “ROMANTIC” 
Otto Klemperer, conducting the Vienna Symphony 
39/9d. incl. P.T. PL 11.200 
(Re-issue) 
MENDELSSOHN SYMPHONY No. 4, A, Op. 90, “ITALIAN” 
TCHAIKOVSKY CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, OP. 43 
Orchester der Wiener Musikgesellschaft 
Edouard van Remootel, conductor 
39/9d. incl. P.T. PL 11.210 
SOUTH GERMAN BAROQUE ORGAN MUSIC 
Walter Kraft, organ 
119/3d. incl. P.T. DL 223 


Set of 3 records in special album with booklet 


SPOTLIGHT ON BRASS 


Roger Voisin, Joseph Orosz, Harold Meek, instrumentalists 
Book by R. D. Darrell—Directed and produced by Ward 


. _Botsford. 


39/9d. incl. P.T, 
Another release in the SPOTLIGHT series 


STRING QUARTETS AND QUINTETS, Vol. 3 
Quintet in A, Op. 114 (The Trout), D.667 

Quintet in C, Op. 163, D.956; Quartet No. 14 in D minor 
(“Death and the Maiden’’), D.810; Quartet 

No. 4 in B flat, D.68 

Endres Quartet (Heinz Endres, Josef Rottenfusser, violins 
Fritz Ruf, viola, Adolph Schmidt, ’cello) 
66/24d. incl. P.T. 


DL 300 


VBX 6 
A “Vox Box’’—3 records 


Murray Dickie, tenor — Orchestra conducted by Hans Hagen 
The Lost Chord, Beautiful Dreamer, Liebestraum, Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, Love Serenade, Ave Maria (Gounod), 
Because, Angels Guard Thee, Ich Liebe Dich, Slumber, 

Dear Maid, None But The Lonely Heart, Ave Maria 
(Scott-Schubert) 


34/14d. incl. P.T. VX 25.210 


Stereophonic 


PIANO CONCERTO 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
Orazio Frugoni, piano 
Orchester der Wiener Volksoper 
Michael Gielen, conductor 
39/9d. incl. P.T. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, Op. 90, “ITALIAN” 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN, Op. 45 

Orchester der Wiener Musikgesellschaft 
Edouard van Remoortel, conductor 

39/9d. incl. P.T. 


ST-PL 511.220 


ST-PL 511.210 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or write to: 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD. 
231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. GERrard 7482 
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THE ENTRY OF AUDIO FIDELITY 


INTO THE FIELD OF 
CLASSICAL RECORDING 


The Virtuoso Symphony of London—an orchestra composed of Great 
Britain’s finest musicians, formed for the purpose of producing these 
records, conducted by leading American conductors—Alfred Wallenstein, 
Arthur Winograd and Emanuel Vardi—these coupled with Audio 
Fidelity’s fantastic stereophonic recording technique give you for the 
first time genuine concert hall reproduction—an entirely new experience 


in sound. 
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OTHER SEPTEMBER RELEASES:— 

MONO 1816 Fiesta in Mexico; 1827 Honky Tonk Piano; 
1840 Vol. II of the Dukes of Dixieland; 1906 Bawdy Songs 
and Backroom Ballads; 1886 World’s largest Pipe Organ; 
and—STEREO 5843 Sounds of a Vanishing Era—The Railroad 
Record; 5890 Demo and Sound Effects; 5836 The Banda 
Taurina in Military Marches, and 5840 Vol. II of the Dukes 
of Dixieland. 


Prices: Stereo (5800 and 50,000 Series): 47/- (inc. P.T.) 
Mono (1800 Series): 44/- (inc. P.T.) 


For full catalogue of all releases to date, monaural and stereo- 
phonic send S.A.E. to:— 
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FIRST COMPONENT STEREO RELEASES FOR 
SEPTEMBER 

Each contained in thick double folder with full programme, 
biographical notes and an illustrated description of the stereo 
technique. The record label incorporates correct speed strobe 
disc—each record is sleeved in stout polyethelyne. 

FCS 50,000 STEREO TEST RECORD. Frequency Tones, 
Balancing Signals, Sweeps, and, on the reverse, selections from 
the First Component Classical repertoire. For test purposes, 
level is slightly higher than the rest of the Series. 

FCS 50,002 TCHAIKOWSKY VI (Pathétique) in B minor, 
Opus 74. The Virtuoso Symphony of London. Conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein. 

FCS 50,005 RAVEL BOLERO and BIZET CARMEN SUITE. 
The Virtuoso Symphony of London. Conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein. 

FCS 50,008 MARCHES FROM OPERAS. Bizet “Carmen’’, 
Glinka “‘Wizard’s March’’, Mozart “Figaro”, Rimsky-Korsakov 
“Coq d’Or’’, Verdi ‘Aida’, Wagner ‘‘Meistersinger’’, Wagner 
“Tannhauser’’. The Virtuoso Symphony of London. Conducted 
by Arthur Winograd. 

FCS 50,009 RUSSIAN COMPOSER MASTERPIECES. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Gliere, Mussorgsky, Borodin. The Virtuoso 
Symphony of London. Conducted by Arthur Winograd. 

FCA 50,013 STRAUSS WALTZES. Tales from the Vienna 
Woods, Emperor Waltz, Wienerblut, Blue Danube. The 
Virtuoso Symphony of London. Conducted by Emanuel Vardi. 


SPN 


IMPORTANT! Due to the extremely high recording standard 
and tremendously increased dynamic range and level of this 
new series we do not recommend that you purchase the Ist 
Component Stereo Records unless your equipment is of the 
first rank. Only the highest quality cartridges and arms can 


track these records—the Ist Component Stereo Test Record 
(FCS 50,000) provides a ready means of determining tracking 
ability of your high fidelity stereo equipment. 
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formances are all solitary in mood, beautifully 
poised in manner, and stereo recording gives 
Frankie’s voice an extra fullness. One wishes 
that Lonnie Donegan commanded the same 
consistency. His latest LP, titled, quite simply, 
‘Lonnie’, on Pye NSPT84000 (Mono 
NPT19027) contains a mixture of spirituals, 
blues and what Donegan calls ‘‘mixed bags’. 
The slow numbers are best, notably Ain’t No 
More Cane On The Brazos and Times Are Getting 
Hard Boys, where Donegan sings quite sensitively. 
But at faster tempos a note of hysteria is 
inclined to creep in, making the singer sound 
like a cross between ‘Leadbelly and Mr. Punch. 

Last month I reviewed a selection of “‘tributes”’ 
to Glenn Miller, among them one by the 
Brussels International Big Band. That 
orchestra, it appears, has also recorded ‘‘Salute 
To Tommy Dorsey’’ on Colrich XSD-16, the 
material ranging from such sweetmeats as This 
Love Of Mine and I’ll Never Smile Again to a set 
of Sy Oliver’s most extrovert scores, including 
Opus Number One and Well Git It. Unhappily 
the performances are scholarly rather than 
inspired, re-creating the details of the original 
Dorsey recordings but not injecting much life 
into them. As for the Tommy Dorsey orchestra 
itself, led nowadays by Warren Covington, it 
has suffered something of a sea-change during 
the three years since Dorsey died. For proof 
of this, listen to ‘“Tea For Two Cha Chas” on 
Brunswick STA3009 (Mono LAT8286), where 
the obsessively popular Tea For Two Cha Cha 
and I Want To Be Happy Cha Cha consort with 
ten equally monotonous tracks. But this is 
really music to be danced to rather than 
pondered over, and at least Warren Covington 
uses a healthy proportion of authentic Latin- 
American tunes. Not so Eric Delaney, heard 
playing a wide range of percussion instruments 
with the Bill Shepherd Orchestra on Pye 
NSPL83005 Chena NPL18027), who sets to 
work transforming Take The ‘‘A” Train, I’m 
Beginning To See The Light, Honeysuckle Rose, 
Love Is Here To Stay, and half-a-dozen other 
unlikely tunes into cha chas. But once again, 
dancers will probably take a less jaundiced 
view. 

Organs, unless they are playing Bach or 
baroque church music, are not really my tipple. 

1 the same, after listening to ‘‘George 
Wright’s Showtime” on Vogue SAV8001 
(Mono VA160135), I could see what one of my 
informed friends meant when he referred to 
Wright as ‘the Charlie Parker of the Wurlitzer’’. 
On one side of this LP the organist performs a 
selection of show tunes by Irving Berlin, George 
Gershwin, Richard Rodgers and Cole Porter; 
the other side is devoted to a medley from 
Jerome Kern’s ‘‘Showboat’’. The instrument 
is the four-manual pipe organ at the Fox 
Theatre, San Francisco, and the stereo record- 
ing emphasizes its massiveness and tonal range. 
By comparison a Hammond organ sounds 
decidedly lightweight, so it seems in character 
for Lenny Dee to adopt a much more frivolous 
approach, as he does on Brunswick STA3013 
(Mono LAT8298), a record rejoicing in the 
title, ‘‘Mellow-Dee”. On this LP, too, the 
stereo recording gives quite a startling reality 
to the performance, almost making the listener 
feel he is perched up on the console, but there 
are just a few too many gimmicks. Lenny Dee 
exhibits a nicely rhythmic approach, however, 
as he works his way through such amiable 
tunes as Mood Indigo and June Night. 

“Music In The Peter Yorke Manner’, 
Envoy ES7041 (Mono VOY9141), makes 
pleasantly effective use of a large string section 
and includes versions of such seldom-played 
“standards” as She’s My Lovely, Poor Little Rich 
Cirl and Can I Forget You? Frank Chacksfield 
uses a rather wider palette (the woodwind 
playing is particularly good) on ‘‘An Evening 
'n London”’, Decca SKL4057 (Mono LK4257), 
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an all-British collection of songs ranging from 
You’re Blasé to Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes. The playing is so assured, the stereo 
recording so ingratiating, that even less distin- 
guished melodies (Hometown, Cruising Down The 
River, The Lambeth Walk) seem to take on a 
fresh stature. Both these British LPs, in fact, 
struck me as being well ahead of ‘““The Golden 
Instrumentals” by Billy Vaughn on London 
SAH-D6018 (Mono HA-D2025), a set of 
instrumental compositions—Blue Tango, O Mein 
Papa, Ebb Tide, Cherry Pink, etc.—that became 
big recording successes. In many cases these 
performances stick pretty close to the original 
recordings. 

Out of a handful of EPs, I first pick two that 
have been extracted from Decca LPs. Stanley 
Black plays ‘“‘The Big Instrumental Hits” 
(Melody Of Love, Blue Tango, Ebb Tide, Delicado) 
on Decca STO121 (Mono DFE6578), his 
intention obviously similar to Billy Vaughn’s. 
These are well-played, well-recorded tracks, but 
too lushly romantic for my taste. ‘‘Four Hits 
From All Time Top Twelve”, Decca STO122 
(Mono DFE6579), present Ted Heath and his 
Music in Begin The Beguine, April In Paris, 
September Song and Stardust. Bobby Pratt and 
Bert Ezard contribute some nicely melodic 
trumpet-playing to the last-named track. The 
other two EPs are both on the Pye label. The 
Bill Shepherd Orchestra’s ‘Swingin’ An’ 
Marchin’”’, NSEP85005 (Mono NEP24109), 
sounds too eclectic to be true; It?s A Long Way 
To Tipperary, Knocked ’Em In The Old Kent 
Road and a couple of kindred songs change 
from marches into mambos and back again, all 
very cleverly and noisily. Some people may 
find all the gimmicks audacious; I thought 
them tiresome. Much more rewarding is 
NSEP85004 (Mono NEP24102), ‘‘Four Farnon 
Favourites”, played by Leslie Johnson and his 
orchestra of London. I’ve always considered 
Robert Farnon to be about the best of the 
light-music composers and orchestra leaders 
living in this country, and these four pieces— 
Mr. Punch, State Occasion, Moomin’ and Swing 
Ho—are typically lithe and unpretentious. 

CHARLEs Fox. 


CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


The great music-hall or cabaret performers 
of my generation—the only ones capable of 
holding my interest indefinitely without a 
supporting show—have been Sir Harry Lauder, 
whom I heard only at the end of his career, 
Sophie Tucker, Jimmy Durante and Maurice 
Chevalier. ‘‘Big’’ performers, all of them, in 
personality as well as talent, always suggesting 
that they, unlike the little mike-made “stars” 
of today, had experienced the things they sang 
about. 

The most remarkable of the four, in many 
ways, is Chevalier. He became a star in Paris 
before the First World War, his Hollywood 
films in the Thirties made him a favourite all 
over the world, he lost his vogue and was half 
forgotten, and now, at the age of 70, he has 
made a tremendous come-back in ‘‘Gigi’’. 
This, no doubt, gave M.G.M. the idea of 
collecting twelve American songs, none of 
which he introduced, on one LP called 
‘*Maurice Chevalier Sings Broadway” (M.G.M. 
C783). The grammar of the title may be 
doubtful; the meaning is clear enough. All the 
songs are out of shows that have been Broadway 
hits—“‘My Fair Lady”, ‘Can Can’, ‘South 
Pacific’, ‘‘Brigadoon” and “Silk Stockings”. 
They are not all suited to his style or voice— 
never very good and now frankly wearing. 
Not surprisingly, the Cole Porter numbers, 
I Love Paris and C’est Magnifique are among the 
most successful. Some Enchanted Evening, too, 
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suggests that charm would have atoned for age 
if he had played in ‘‘South Pacific’; and his 
Get Me to the Church in Time starts a fascinating 
speculation as to what would have happened if 
old Doolittle had been French. His A Newfangled 
Tango, on the other hand, just doesn’t compare 
with Lena Horne’s. 

‘*Marvellous”, according to the sleeve, ‘‘was 
the cry of a European monarch when he first 
heard the exquisite music of Los Indios 
whose latest collection is ‘*Maravilloso!” 
(Fontana, FFL5042). I am half inclined to 
agree with his anonymous majesty: a bar or 
two on the Indian harp with guitar accompani- 
ment always puts me in the mood, especially as 
one needs no great mastery of the language. 
A few words and phrases—‘*‘For favor’’, “‘non, 
non, non”, “Si, si, si”, “‘Ay, ay-ay’—are 
enough to put you in the picture while sparing 
you the average lyric’s more detailed banalities. 
One of the things I liked best about a delightful 
collection is the first good version of Madrid I 
have heard since I first heard it sung by Ana 
Maria Gonzales, before its rather formal 
schottische rhythm was hotted up by French 
bands into Paris, Paris. 

With Antonio, Carmen Amaya and José, as 
one critic puts it unenthusiastically, all trampling 
us into the dust, London has had quite a 
Spanish year. As one of those who do not find 
Olés springing readily to their lips in the small 
hours, I never see a popular Spanish dancer 
without recalling Danny Kaye’s deadly satire 
on its extravagant exhibitionism in “‘On the 
Riviera”. If you, on the other hand, happen to 
be an aficionado, that’s fine with me. 
Greco’s ‘“‘Flamenco Fury’”’ (M.G.M. C780) is 
probably a satisfactory selection from his 
repertoire—provided you bear in mind that 
hearing a dance is not quite the same thing as 
seeing it. 

‘‘Bravo!”’ (Oriole MG20035) is also Spanish, 

though the sub-title, Los Chavales de Espaaa, 

translated here as “The Kids from Spain’, 
suggests a partly transatlantic origin. The 
artists are eleven young men from the region of 
Barcelona who made a great hit on the Starlight 
Roof of New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. Indivi- 
dually they are not impressive, but the teamwork 
is efficient and the general effect pleasant. 

I am often asked to suggest suitable music 
for a foreign café, cabaret or what not. If 
anyone wants something agreeably Greek, more 
tuneful than contemporary stuff, I can recom- 
mend ‘Romantic Athens” (Col. 3381138). 
This is a collection of the songs of the famous 
Greek composer, Kleon Triantafyllou, who 
used the pen-name “‘Attik” and died in 1943. 
His songs, in the romantic manner of the 
Twenties and Thirties, are sung by two of his 
discoveries—Danae and Vlassis. I found 
them all charming. 

Lian Durr. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


Lock Up Your Daughters (Johnson; Bart). Origina] 
mdon Cast. (Decca 12 in. Mono < LK4320, 
Stereo SKL4070, 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). 

The Diary of Anne Frank. Background score (New- 
man). (Top Rank 12 in. Mono LP RX3016, 
24s. 3d. plus 7s. 11d. P.T.). 

Wild Violets—Six songs (Stolz; Carter). Soloists and 
orch. cond ed by Michael Collins (H.M.V. 7 in. 

G8467, Stereo GES5755, 8s. plus 


The Hostage—Two songs (Behan). Sung by Dominic 
Behan. (Decca 7 in. standard 45-F11147, 4s. 6d. 
plus 1s. 6d. P.T.). 

In the last decade nearly every successful 
American musical has been adapted from a 
play or a novel and the English have struggled 
along with original books. Only the Americans 
have dared to use Shaw and O’Casey, Voltaire 
and Moliére, Jane Austen and Shakespeare. 
True, we have had our own musical versions of 
Wilde, Beerbohm and Firbank and the latest 
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exception is based on the work of another minor 
author, Henry Fielding. Lock Up Your Daughters 
is adapted by Bernard Miles from Fielding’s 
eighteenth-century comedy, Rape Upon Rape. 
The story of Ramble, the young rake, Constant, 
the gallant captain, and Justice Squeezum, all 
in pursuit of the fair Hilaret is set, like the 
Mermaid Theatre itself, in the City of London. 
Geographically the choice was apt, and Messrs. 
Miles, Bart and Johnson have contrived to 
make it a bright and witty show. I enjoyed 
Peter Coe’s production in the theatre and came 
out happy and grateful for an English musical 
of which no one need be ashamed. With 
repetition, however, I have become conscious of 
its fragility—the trite tunes, the weak lyrics and, 
above all, the absence of real characters. As 
their names suggest, Fielding’s characters are 
mere types, pigeon holes rather than people, 
and the play depends on a fast-moving plot and 
a few funny lines. These alone will never make 
a musical. The record has also made me aware 
that very few of the cast can sing and that not 
all of them can put over a number. Hy Hazell, 
who can, has two of the best opportunities to 
show it, but her performance should have been 
redirected for the recording. Both on the stage 
and on the record, Stephanie Voss is a delight 
and her spoken Epilogue rounds off the per- 
formance as neatly as the Watchman’s intro- 
duction sets the scene. The recording is 
excellent and the orchestrations are not only 
clever but also extremely well played. It is 
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Fielding’s fault that a tuppence-coloured 
evening in the theatre proves to be penny-plain 
on records. 

Top Rank have now joined London in issuing 
12 in. LPs of background scores from films. 
I did not expect that Alfred Newman’s music 
for The Diary of Anne Frank would match the 
dignity of its subject. Having heard it, I am 
again astounded that music so banal and 
repetitive is issued at such length anyway. An 
EP of the first track, preferably coupled with 
some strong antidote, would be more than 
sufficient. In the not-my-cup-of-tea department 
this month is an EP of Wild Violets pleasantly 
sung by Kevin Scott and Barbara Leigh, and 
for the unwary, Curt Jurgens sings Ferry to Hong 
Kong on Top Rank 45-JARI51. 

I am left, very happily, with two songs from 
Brendan Behan’s play, The Hostage, sung by the 
author’s brother, Dominic. There is still to 
come an EP of the West End cast on H.M.V. 
7EG8491, but it will not eclipse the present disc. 
For one thing, it will not contain ‘“The Captains 
and the Kings’, a gentle catalogue of England’s 
Aunt Sallies—cricket, public schools, vintage 
cars and foreign policy, “‘old ladies with stern 
faces, the captains and the kings’. ‘“The Bells 
of Hell’’, on the reverse, is a cheerful, irreverent 
and defiant pub song, worth a pint of Black 
Velvet and a bottle of Irish Whiskey. At the 
very least, Eric Rogers’ accompaniment scored 
for harpsichord and electric guitar will make 
you glad to be alive. MicHaEL Cox. 





JAZZ *. 


SWING 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES FOX, ALUN MORGAN AND OLIVER KING 


Kenny Baker and the Baker’s Dozen 
“Blowin’ Up A Storm” 
Blowin’ Up A Storm: More Than You Know: Call 
Of The Flute: Cambridge Blue/ Influential Character: 
Jazzman: Threesome: Sunrise Serenade. 
(Columbia 10 in. LP 3351140—19s. 0d. plus 7s. 6d. P.T.) 
The “‘Baker’s Dozen”’ is sixteen strong, and 
contains such valuable local jazzmen as Johnny 
Scott (flute and tenor sax), Don Rendell, Art 
Ellefson, Ronnie Ross, Eddie Harvey, Norman 
Stenfalt, Bill Le Sage, etc. The identities of 
Rendell and Ross, incidentally, are concealed 
behind two delightful pseudonyms—‘‘Derwent 
Ridemaster”’ and ‘‘Redvers Reedworker’’. All 
the music on this LP is rooted in the swing era 
and is played with tremendous verve and 
occasional excitement. In the sax section are 
the four musicians who worked so well together 
in Woody Herman’s Anglo-American Herd a 
few months ago, and this gives some indication 
of the band’s capabilities. Baker restricts 
himself to one showcase (Sunrise Serenade) and 
generally contrives to be less exhibitionistic 
than usual. The title number, by the way, is 
not the well-known Woody Herman tune. 
A.M. 


Benny Barth—Art Blakey—Chico 
Hamilton—Chatur Lal 
“Drums On Fire!” 
Tabla Solo (Variations in Tintal) (Chatur Lal): 
Caravan (Benny Barth with The Mastersounds: Ritual 
(Art Blakey with the Jazz Messengers): Bark For 
oa” (Chico Hamilton with the Gerry Mulligan 
uartet). 


(Vogue 12in. LP LAE12175—27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.) 

Thirty-seven minutes of percussion is a little 
too much to take at one sitting, even when 
four expert drurnmers are involved. Chatur 
Lal’s display on the tabla (a two-piece Indian 
drum set) is highly rhythmic but goes on too 


long; Barth’s Caravan, with the MJQ-style 
Mastersounds, indicates that he is a more 
accomplished drummer than I had previously 
believed. Blakey’s Ritual has been released 
before and formed the major work on the Jazz 
Messenger’s own Vogue LP. Jackie McLean, 
Bill Hardman, Sam Dockery and Spanky 
DeBrest set aside their normal instruments in 
favour of cow-bells, shakers, etc., and create 
a thunderous effect. Bark For Barksdale is the 


- most durable performance; apart from Hamil- 


ton’s crisp brushwork, there are solos from 
Mulligan and trumpeter Jon Eardley. In fact, 
Mulligan emerges as one of the stars of the 
record for the way he marshals his quartet 
around the pyrotechnics of Hamilton’s drum- 
ming. M 


Sidney Bechet 

“Sidney Bechet’s Last Show” 
Indiana: Society Blues: St. Louis Blues/In A Senti- 
mental Mood: All Of Me: Swanee River: When The 
Saints Go Marching In. 
(Pye International 12 in. LP NPL28006—25s. 9d. plus 
8s. 44d. P.T 


With this LP the great Sidney Bechet closed 
his recording career. A little over nine months 
after making it, on May 14th, 1959, he died at 
his home near Paris, and the world of music— 
not only of jazz—suffered another great loss. I 
have always been a firm admirer of Bechet’s 
work. He dared to be different; he copied 
nobody; and his music was played with a 
mastery that rendered him easily recognisable. 
There were, and still are, people who complain 
about his ‘‘whinnying’’ vibrato, although 
Bechet was certainly not alone in using this; 
Johnny Dodds did, George Lewis sometimes 
does, and many young clarinettists affect a 
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similar technique. But most important of all, 
Bechet made his music soar and sweep majestic- 
ally. 

To review a record under these circumstances 
is to run the risk of admiration and sentiment 
affecting one’s judgment. I’ve tried, therefore, 
to be objective and unbiassed, and my feeling 
about the LP is that Bechet seemed to be 
holding back; certainly much of his old fire 
and enthusiasm are lacking. One can hardly 
blame him; not only was he a sick man, but 
he must have been as tired of these tunes as I 
am. Buck Clayton plays trumpet in a sober, 
thoughtful, nicely-controlled fashion, but 
George Wein’s piano is under-recorded. In 
Society Blues Bechet pulls out his famous assort- 
ment of light classical quotations, as was his 
custom when playing this number; I could 
have found more interest in the bowed bass solo 
on this track, incidentally, if Arvell Shaw had 
not turned it into a technical display, aimed 
straight at the gallery. The performance took 
place during the Brussels World Fair last 
summer, and Vic Dickenson earns applause 
from the crowd by making some truly disgusting 
noises, though some of our ‘‘mainstream’”’ 
friends may find them amusing. 

The rest of the record is jamming of a rather 
undistinguished kind. Hardly an auspicious 
record with which to say farewell, but then we 
can always turn to some of Bechet’s classic 
performances to remind ourselves of his true 
stature and greatness. O.K. 


Master Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Gettysburg Stomp: Over In Gloryland/Gravier 

Street Blues: My Old Kentucky Home. 

(Esquire 7 in. EP EP213—Qs. 93d. plus 3s. 23d. P.T.) 

Mr. Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz 
Band 


“The Noble Art Of Mr. Acker Bilk” 
Down By The Old Mill Stream (V): Marie Elena: 
Jelly Benn Blues: My Ragtime Baby/Tailgate 
Ramble: Dixie: Liza: Missouri Waltz. 
(Columbia 10 in. LP 3351141—20s. plus 6s. 6d. P.T.) 

Taken together they are interesting records, 
for they show how much Mr. Bilk’s technique 
(and that of his recordings, as well) has im- 
proved in four years. Apart from that, though, 
there is little to interest the jazz connoisseur. 
The usual threadbare New Orleans marches, 
the lumpy “‘trad”? rhythm—these, even when 
lightened by Johnny Stainer’s pleasing and 
sensitive trumpet, do not add up to a great or 
even a good record. 

As might be expected, the Columbia LP is 
much better all round, even if the bass is too 
heavy and the rhythm still rather choppy. I'll 
never count Mr. Bilk as one of the great jazz 
singers, but his choice of numbers is commend- 
able, especially My Ragtime Baby, which has a 
fine ‘‘period’’ sound. O.K. 


%Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers with 

Thelonious Monk 
Evidence: In Walked Bud: Blue Monk/I Mean You: 
Rhythm-A-Ning: Purple Shades. 

(London 12 in LP Stereo SAH-K6017, Mono LTZ-K15157 
—27s. plus 8s. 9}d. P.T.) 

There is something both brooding and 
stimulating about Thelonious Monk. For all 
its sparseness, its gaunt simplicity, his music 
has an unusually evocative quality. And 
he retains his individuality under all circum- 
stances. Performing, as he does here, alongside 
the Jazz Messengers (Blakey, Bill Hardman, 
Johnny Griffin and Spanky DeBrest), Monk 
remains ostentatiously apart, a separation 
emphasised. when the LP is heard in its stereo 
form. Sometimes his piano will comment upon 
other musicians’ solos, sometimes he will slide 
in a phrase, like an architect adding a buttress 
to a cathedral, but he never really functions as 
a normal member of the rhythm section. 

With the exception of Purple Shades (written 
by Johnny Griffin), all the material was com- 
posed by Monk. In fact Monk’s original 
recording of In Walked Bud was one of my 
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earliest enthusiasms in modern jazz. The 
Messengers bring to these compositions a 
certain raw-boned fervour. Bill Hardman has 
moments of uncertainty, but his trumpet- 
playing is improving steadily; he sounds, 
incidentally, curiously like Rex Stewart during 
one section of his solo in Rhythm-A- Ning. 
Johnny Griffin is a tumultuous, often over-busy 
tenor saxophonist, but he has a genuine 
eloquence. Blakey, of course, drums like the 
virtuoso he is, although I thought his solos went 
on too long. Monk’s own solos, it need scarcely 
be mentioned, are as fascinating, as wickedly 
ingenious as ever. And everyone professing an 
interest in Monk’s music cannot afford to miss 
reading Martin Williams’ intelligent sleeve- 
note. 

Two of the most satisfying tracks—Blue 
Monk and Purple Shades—are relaxed, rather 
world-weary blues. Both contain exceptionally 
good solo-playing by Monk. But I was baffled 
to discover that Spanky DeBrest’s bass solos on 
these tracks, clearly audible in the mono 
recording, seemed about three rooms away 
when I played the stereo version. Cc 


Dixieland Concert, with Bill Coleman, 
Albert Nicholas and Beryl Bryden 
Indiana: I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None O’ 
This Jelly Roll/I’ve Found A New Baby: I Love 
My Man (V). 
(Columbia 7 in. EP SEG7900—8s. plus 2s. 73d. P.T.) 
I wouldn’t have called this a Dixieland 
concert, for there’s little vitality about any of 
the performances, and vitality must be present 
in Dixieland jazz, even when the technical 
standards are low. Beryl Bryden sounds like 
any white girl singer in her blues, and the most 
interesting music comes during Albert Nicholas’s 
duet with the drummer in J’ve Found A New 
Baby. The recording took place in a concert 
hall in Holland just over two years ago. The 
supporting Dutch group is competent but dull. 
O.K. 


Lionel Hampton 
“Jivin’ The Vibes” 

I Know That You Know: Drum Stomp: Muskrat 
Ramble: Baby, Won’t You Please Come Home (V): 
Piano Stomp: Jivin’ The Vibes/High Society: 
It 4s 4" — A Thing (V): Shoe Shiner’s Drag: 

’m In The Mood For Swing: The ae Of My 
Affection (V): Buzzin’ Round With The 
(Camden 12 in. LP CDN.129—19s. 94d. plus 6s. 6d. P.T.) 

All these tracks were recorded between 1937 
and 1939, years when Lionel Hampton was a 
member of the Benny Goodman Quartet. Not 
surprisingly, a large number of Goodman 
sidesmen turn up on the record, among them 
Jess Stacy, Harry James (at that time quite a 
formidable jazz musician), Ziggy Elman, Allan 
Reuss, Gene Krupa and nearly all the Goodman 
reed section. Other celebrities are not lacking, 
either. Johnny Hodges and Cootie Williams 
can be heard on the delicious Buzzin’ Round 
With The Bee; Herschel Evans takes languishing 
solos in Shoe Shiner’s Drag and (unlikely though 
it seems) Muskrat Ramble; Chu Berry pops up 
just as surprisingly on High Society. In addition, 
Billy Kyle, Cozy Cole, Benny Carter (playing 
clarinet as well as alto sax), Clyde Hart and a 
dozen other fine musicians took part in these 
sessions, What the cliché-expert might call ‘‘a 
galaxy of talent”. Hampton, of course, is as 
gaily versatile as ever, slamming away at the 
drums in Drum Stomp (actually Crazy Rhythm), 
playing one-fingered piano solos in Piano 
Stomp (really Shine) and singing in his usual 
transparent fashion on three other tracks, as 
well as performing on the vibraphone with that 
unique mixture of imagination, gusto and 
sensitivity. This record really is a bargain at 
the price, for the musical level is very high 
throughout. Three performances stand out as 
beng particularly remarkable: Buzzin’ Round 
With The Bee, I’m In The Mood For Swing (those 
surging passages by the reed section were scored 
: Benny Carter) and the inconsequential but 

n.petuous Jivin’ The Vibres. C.F. 
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Lionel Hampton 
“The High And The Mighty” 

The High And The Mighty: Date With Oscar: It’s 
A Blue eWorld: It’s Only A Paper Moon/That Old 
Black Magic: ——— Sun: Our Love Is Here To 
Stay: Blues For Norm: 
(Columbia 12 in. LP 33CX10146—30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.) 

Although Hampton’s vibes-and-rhythm in- 
strumentation echoes that of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, any resemblance between the two 
groups ends there. Lionel and his men (Oscar 
Peterson, Ray Brown and Buddy Rich, with 
guitarist Herb Ellis added on some titles) are 
fundamentally more forthright in their approach 
to improvisation, and the power generated on 
the up-tempo tracks is tremendous. Yet at no 
time does the artistic level degenerate (I think 
it was Charles Fox who first pointed out the 
impossibility of honking on a vibraphone); in 
fact I doubt if there exists on records more 
beautifully sensitive versions of Midnight Sun 
and Our Love Is Here To Stay than these. On 
the ballads the persuasive powers of Oscar 
Peterson as an accompanist are most valuable, 
and Hampton is inspired to produce graceful 
phrases in which melody, timing and an acute 
gradation of touch play important parts. It 
would be difficult to improve upon the choice of 
Brown and Rich in this context; it’s only in 
the faster performances that Buddy’s tempos 
seem at all unsteady. This is music by men of 


- known potential and there are no surprises for 


the listener familiar with their previous records. 
Rather is it a demonstration of professionalism 
by five consistently good jazz musicians. 


The Happy Wanderers Plus One 
“A Dozen Evergreens, 1919-1930” 

The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise: Whispering: 
The Sheik of Araby: "Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans: Who’s Sorry Now?: Shine/Sweet Georgia? 
Brown: When Day Is Done: Blue Skies: I Can’t 
Give You — But Love, Baby: Honeysuckle 
Rose: I Got Rh 
(Esquire 12 in. LP 32. 081—28s. 6d. plus 9s. 34d. P.T.) 

The sound of the Happy Wanderers is con- 
siderably improved by the addition of Chappie 
Leroy, an amateur clarinettist and tenor-saxist, 
and I found this record the group’s best so far. 
The numbers are well-chosen and performed in 
a lively and happy fashion. It was a good idea 
to play a tune from each year between 1919 
and 1930, but I do wish the compére and sleeve- 
note writer, Oliver Howes, had checked his 
facts. The World Is Waiting could never have 
been a favourite of Countess Willie Piazza’s; 
that lady’s house in New Orleans was closed in 
1917, while the song was only written in 
January, 1919. And Paul Whiteman didn’t 
record a double-sided 12-inch version of When 
Day Is Done; that recording took up only one 
side of the disc. Finally, the film in which 
“Fats” Waller and Lena Horne both appeared 
was “Stormy Weather’, not ‘Cabin In The 
Skies”’ (sic). O.K. 


International Youth Band 

“Newport 1958” 
Don’t Wait For Henry: Don’t Blame Me: Jazz 
Concerto For Alto Sax: Too Marvellous For Words/ 
Swingin’ The Blues: Imagination: Newport Suite, 


(Phitios 12 in. LP BBL7323—27s. plus 8s. 93d. P.T.) 
This was recorded at last year’s Newport Jazz 
Festival in America by a band made up of 
musicians from fifteen European countries. 
(The young American alto saxist, Andy Marsala, 
makes a guest appearance on two of the tracks 
to give an even more international flavour.) 
The results, however, hardly justify the trouble 
and expense which went into getting the group 
together. I’ve heard better music played by 
local dance bands in this country, although my 
criticism is not aimed at the individuals making 
up the Youth Band. Basically the idea was 
ridiculous; to attempt to construct a big band 
from men who had not only never played 
together before but could not even converse 
because of language difficulties, this was 
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doomed to failure from the start. The scores 
didn’t help either, for two of the arrangers— 
Marshall Brown and Bill Russo—are men 
whose relationship with jazz is very tenuous. 
Ronnie Ross emerges to take a solo on Swingin’ 
The Blues, and the Yugoslav trumpeter Dusko 
Gojkovic plays excitingly in many places, but 
the overall standard is very low. A.M. 


Dill Jones 
“Dill Jones Plus Four” 

Easy: Paul’s Pal/Ray’s Blues: Jordu. 
Columbia 7 in. EP SEG7893—8s. plus 2s. 73d. P.T.) 

Dill Jones is the only pianist I know who can 
rattle off authentic-sounding versions of both 
Little Rock Getaway and Al Haig’s Opus Caprice. 
In fact Dill refuses to be squeezed into any 
pigeon-hole, his playing containing elements of 
many styles and periods. In the relatively 
‘*modern”’ atmosphere of this EP, an atmosphere 
enhanced by the work of Duncan Lamont and 
Ray Premru, Dill’s left hand adds an unusual 
degree of strength to the proceedings. Lamont 
admires Getz, or so I presume from his playing, 
and he is an interesting soloist, particularly 
harmonically. Premru sounds less noteworthy 
on bass trumpet, but the session as a whole 
turned out to be a success. Paul’s Pal is credited 
to Sonny Rollins, by the way, although I 
believe the composer to be bassist Paul 
Chambers. Like the Kenny Baker LP, this EP 
forms part of Columbia’s new “‘Lansdowne Jazz 
Series’, a series supervised by Denis “— 

A.M. 


Hal McKusick Quartet 

Taylor Made: You Don’t Know What Love Is: 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me: Lullaby 
For Leslie: Minor Matters/Blue-Who: By-Ian: 
What’s New?: Interwoven: Give 'Em Hal. 
GPpriophone 12 in. LP PMC1093—25s. 9d. plus 8s. 443d. 


This record was first issued in Britain three 
years ago on the London label, and has only 
recently been deleted from that catalogue. 
The reason for its appearance on Parlophone is 
because the British rights to American Bethle- 
hem, for which company the LP was originally 
recorded, have passed from the Decca group 
to E.M.I. The fact that the record has now 
been released in this country by two major 
labels in so short a period of time might imply 
that it is an important jazz item. It isn’t. 
McKusick plays alto in a cold, calculated 
fashion, a little like Konitz, and on clarinet he 
gets a beautiful, legitimate sound; the nett 
result, however, is hardly imposing. The other 
members of the quartet—Barry Galbraith, Milt 
Hinton and Osie Johnson—perform con- 
sistently well, and Manny Albam’s Minor 
Matters (recorded subsequently by Albam’s. 
‘Jazz Greats Of Our Time” for Coral) is 
perhaps the best track. A.M. 


Charlie Mariano rtet/Septet 

Chloe: You Go To My Head: S'Nice: Manteca: It’s 
You Or No-One/Three Little Words: Green Walls: 
Give A Little Whistle: I Should Care: Melancholy 


Baby. 
(Parlophone 12 in. LP PMC1094—25s. 9d. plus 8s. 4}d- 


Six of these tracks (the sextet performances) 
first appeared here on a now-deleted ten-inch 
London LP, while the remainder— Manteca, 
Give A Little Whistle, It?s You Or No-One and I 
Should Care, all by the quartet—have never 
previously been issued here. The latter 
tracks present Mariano playing tenor sax, 
accompanied by Johnny Williams, Max Bennett 
and Mel Lewis.  Parker’s influence upon 
Mariano is most heavily marked on the earlier 
made sextet titles, where he plays alto sax, 
particularly in Melancholy Baby and You Go To 
My Head. Stu and Claude Williamson, Frank 
Rosolino, Stan Levey and Max Bennett also 
perform ‘adequately. The tracks off the later 
session are interesting, for I’ve never heard 
Mariano playing tenor sax on record before; 
tonally and stylistically his playing falls midway 
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between that of Sonny Stitt and Zoot Stims, 
although his unfamiliarity with the larger 
instrument occasionally affects his normally 
good sense of time (I’m thinking of the first 
chorus of Manteca). Nevertheless I enjoy his 
communicative enthusiasm and sense of swing, 
while the treatment of the thematic choruses in 
Give A Little Whistle is amusing. Of the sextet 
items, Green Walls has a distinctly ‘‘un-West- 
Coast” sound, while S’ Nice uses the chords of 
S’ Wonderful. A.M. 


Ian Menzies and his New Stompers 
In A Persian Market;Polly Wolly Doodle. 
oT 7 in. 45 and 10 in. 78 NJ2027—4s. 9d. plus 1s. 64d. 


This i is one of the most interesting of those 
British jazz bands which set out to re-create the 
classic style. In A Persian Market lacks the polish 
and wit of Wilbur de Paris’s superb version on 
Tempo, by which it was obviously inspired, but 
on the whole the music is mostly good and 
full-toned, particularly the old Civil War song 
on the other side. The rhythm section is com- 
mendably supple. < 


Charlie Mingus Jazz Workshop 
“The Clown” 
Haitian Fight Song: ae Cee/Reincarnation Of A 
Love Bird: The Clow: 
(London 12 in. LP LTz- K15164—27s. plus 8s. 93d. P.T.) 


“East Coasting’ 
Memories Of You: a Coasting: West Coast 
-First Street Blues. 


Ghost/Celia: Conversa’ Fifty 
oo 12 in. LP PMCi092.” 25s 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 


. would be quite wrong to judge either of 
these records on one hearing; both will repay 
continued study, even if the listener is not 
converted to Charlie Mingus’ style of jazz. 
The personnel is similar on the two LPs, with 
Shafi Hadi (alto and tenor saxes), Jimmy 
Knepper (trombone) and Danny Richmond 
(drums) appearing on both. Clarence Shaw 
and the remarkable Bill Evans play trumpet 
and piano respectively on the Parlophone 
album, while Wade Legge replaces Evans on 
the London LP. Mingus, of course, strides 
through every track, laying down a rich-toned 
bass foundation and generally making his 
presence felt. The outstanding track is The 
Clown, a story by Mingus, narrated very well 
by Jean Shepherd over a gentle, undulating 
background in 3/4. The story concerns a clown 
who could only make his audience really laugh 
when he accidentally maimed, and later killed 
himself, on the stage. Man’s inhumanity to man 
is illustrated without overt sentiment, and the 
musicians play their parts extremely well. The 
Parlophone LP (taken from the Bethlehem 
catalogue) has some stirring moments too, and 
the solos on Conversation are excellent. Celia, 
dedicated to Mingus’ wife, is a restful, lyrical 
work which contrasts with much of Charlie’s 
more savage compositions. I’m not in sympathy 
with the whole of Mingus’ output as a composer 
and arranger, but I do appreciate his attempts 
to get away from established convention. 

A. 


Sam Most Quartet 


“Musically Yours” 

Hush-A-Bye/Two For Three 
(Parlophone 7 in. EP GEP8747—8s. plus 2s. 73d. P.T.) 

Hush-A-Bye is the better track, for here Most 
plays flute in a very accomplished manner. It 
is only when he hums as he plays (dé la Slam 
Stewart on bass), as he does towards the end of 
the number, that the musical value drops away 
sharply. Sam changes to clarinet for Two For 
Three, an instrument which he plays with that 
technical dexterity and disregard for emotion 
which I associate with so much of Buddy De 
Franco’s work. I was not at all surprised to find 
this ‘“‘original” using the easily recognisable 
chord progression of Tea For Two. Bob Dorough 
plays acceptable piano in a rhythm section 
completed by the outstanding Bill Crow (now 
developing into one of America’s oes jazz 
critics) and Joe Morello. A.M. 
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Seldon Powell 
“Seldon Powell Plays” 

Go First Class: Why Was I Born: Love Is Just 
Around The Corner: Someone To Watch Over Me/ 
Count Fleet: ne Nocturne: Swingsville, Ohio: 
Summertim 
(Vogue 12in. LP LAE121384—27s. 6d. plus 8s. 114d. P.T.) 

Although heard previously on LPs _ by 
Friedrich Gulda (Decca) and Johnny Richards 
(Esquire), this is tenor saxist Seldon Powell’s 
first extended opportunity to show his worth. 
Personally I consider him to be one of the best 
soloists on his instrument to have arrived in the 
last half-dozen years. He has cultivated a full, 
but not forced, tone, a tone generally similar to 
that associated with Wardell Gray and Budd 
Johnson; in addition he is a very melodic 
improvisor and a soloist with a great feeling 
for the beat. On this LP he is supported 
throughout by an octet which includes trum- 
peter Jimmy Nottingham and the great Don 
Lamond on drums. The intelligent, well- 
tailored arrangements were written by pianist 
Tony Aless and Powell himself. A.M. 


Max Roach 

“Max Roach At Newport” 
Villa: Tune Up: Minor Mode: Love For Sale/Night 
In Tunisia: Backstage Blues: Julie And Jake. 
aid 12 in. LP MMB12005—25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. 


‘*The quickness of the band deceives the ear’’, 
wrote Spike Hughes around twenty years ago. 
I was reminded of his paraphrase as I listened 
to the first five tracks of this LP, all of them 
frantic, desperately agile, abysmally bad per- 
formances. extra air of fantasy comes from 
the presence of a tuba-player, whose attempts 
at blowing nimble solos must be ranked as 
among the curiosa of jazz. The occasion, of 
course, was last year’s Newport Festival, and 
the group a quintet of young musicians led by 
Max Roach. Roach drums like the virtuoso he 
is, although often too loudly and for too long, 
and George Coleman’s tenor playing is fairly 
sensible; otherwise I can find nothing nice to 
say about this music. It was such a delight to 
move on to Backstage Blues and Julie And Jake, 
where Roach performs behind Don Elliott, 
Urbie Green, Terry Gibls, Wynton Kelly and 
Paul West, that at first these two tracks sounded 
better than they really are. Roach drums 
superbly, however, and Urbie Green plays a 
couple of adroit and vibrant trombone solos; 
the only real bore is an endless vibes duet in 


Julie And Jake. C.F. 


ichette 
“The Chase Is On” 
The Chase Is On: When The Blues Come On: This 
Can't Be Love: Last Time For Love/You're Cheating 
Yourself: Knittin’: Tender Trap: The Things I Love. 
ee 12 in. LP PMC1090—25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. 
P.1) 


Charlie Rouse—Paul Quini 


ine saxists Rouse and Quinichette, both of 
them high on my list of personal favourites, are 
somewhat disappointing in their attempts to 
re-create the exciting atmosphere of the Dexter 
Gordon-Wardell Gray duets. None of the tracks 
is particularly memorable, yet it is difficult to 
pinpoint the exact reason for this failure. Two 
excellent rhythm sections are on hand (Wynton 
Kelly, Wendell Marshall and Ed Thigpen on 
six tunes, with Hank Jones and Freddie Green 
replacing Kelly on the remainder), and the 
contrast between Rouse’s gruff tone and 
Quinichette’s frank admiration for Lester 
Young should have made for a wholly delightful 
LP. What a pity the vital spark of creativity 
was absent. A.M. 


Johnny Smith Quintet 
“Moonlight In Vermont” 

Moonlight In Vermont: Tabu: Tenderly: Cavu: 
Ghost Of A Chance: Jaguar/Stars Fell On Alabama: 
Where Or When: I'll Be Around: Cherokee: Yester- 
days: Vilia. 
(Vogue 12 in. LP LAE12189—27s. 6d. plus 8s. 11}d. P.T.) 

Guitarist Johnny Smith’s version of Moonlight 
In Vermont, with Stan Getz insinuating his 
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glorious tenor sound into the proceedin;s, 
happens to be one of the loveliest jazz records 
made in recent years. I’m pleased that Vogue 

have reissued it, together with eleven other 
titles, all dating from 1952-3 and all in a similar 
vein. Yet although everyone plays extremely 
well throughout the LP, at no time does Smith’s 
quintet recapture the full beauty of Moonlight 
In Vermont. Smith remains a superlative crafis- 
man, however, with a fine tone and a most 
attractive way of running chords; the way the 
guitar is voiced with a tenor sax also makes for 
an intriguing tonal effect. Zoot Sims replaces 
Getz in Ghost Of A Chance, Cavu and I'll Be 
Around, while Paul Quinichette takes over for 
Yesterdays and Cherokee. A.M 


“SOUNDS OF JAZZ” 


Louis Armstro 
Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp: Dallas Blues (\V)/ 
You’re Driving Me Crazy (V): After You've Gone 


(V). 
(Peatena 7 in. EP TFE17078) 
Edmond Hall 
Sweet Georgia Brown: ’S Wonderful/You Made Me 
Love You: Sting On The Wings. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17076) 
Phil Woods 
Squire’s Parlor/Like Someone In Love. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17078) 
Jimmy Giuffre 
The Train And The River/Blues. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17081) 
Bud Freeman 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble: At The Jazz Band Ball/ 
That Da-Da Strain: r Awhile. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17082) 
George W 
Buckin’ For Buck: A Good Man Is Hard To Find/ 
After You've Gone: Memphis Blues. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17083) 
Gene Krupa 
Drummin’ Man (V): Drum Boogie (V)/ How High 
The Moon: Jeepers Creepers (V). 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17087) 
Billie Holida lay 
You’ve Chang: For All We Know/I’ll Be Around: 
The End Of A Love Affair. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17111) 
Herbie Mann 
When Lights Are Low/Hip Scotch: A Ritual. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17113) 


Ahmad Jamal 

Perfidia: Something by pment You By/Black 
Beauty: Don’t Blam 

(Fontana 7 in. EP TrEA1r114) 

Count Basie 

p= 4 oy Patience And Fortitude (V)/Ride On (V): 
Little 

(Fontana 7 Pin, EP TFE17115) 

J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding 

The Surrey With The Fringe On Top: Night In 
Tunisia/You’re My Thrill: The Continental. 
(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17116) 

Duke Ellington 

Harlem Twist: Move Over/Goin’ To Town: Chicago 
Stomp Down (V). 

(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17117) 

Ray Bryant 

— Chant: You’re My Thrill/Goodbye: Off 
Ss 

(Fontana 7 in. EP TFE17118—each 9s. 3d. plus 8s. P.T.) 


“Sounds Of Jazz’’ looks like being an 
exceptionally valuable series. Some of the re- 
cordings have never been issued in Britain before 
(the Duke Ellington set, for example, and the 
tracks by Edmond Hall, Ray Bryant and 
Ahmad Jamal); some appeared on 78s and 
have been unavailable for many years; while 
the rest have been extracted from fairly recent 
LPs. In practically every case, though, the 
selection of tracks has been remarkably en- 
lightened and intelligent. 

The four performances by Duke Ellington’s 
orchestra, dating from 1927 and 1928, are 
chiefly notable for the superb trumpet growling 
of Bubber Miley. Barney Bigard and Joe 
Nanton take good solos, and Lonnie Johnson’s 








